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Whalen: host at the ‘World of Tomorrow’ 





Whatever you want in a motor car, you'll find it 
in a Ford! 


@ BEAUTY? Ford started today’s style trend 


and is the acknowledged leader. 


@ BIGNESS? Ford gives you big, roomy in- 


teriors, with broad seats and ample leg room. 


@ BRAKES? Superb hydraulics, with the big- 
gest brake drums and largest lining areas of any 
low-price car. 


@ PERFORMANCE? The Ford V-type 
8-cylinder engine is famous for its flashing pick-up 
and smooth, swift power. 


@ COMFORT? The softest Ford 
seats you ever settled into—scientific sound- 
proofing that gives you restful quiet at almost 
any speed — a stabilized chassis that doesn’t 
dip when you stop or bob when you start. 


@ ECONOMY? An 85-horsepower Ford had 
the greatest gas mileage of any standard-drive car 
over four cylinders in the 1939 Gilmore-Yosemite 
Economy Run — as recorded in the February issue 
of Motor Age. 


@ LOW PRICE? AllFord prices are low and 


include equipment. Ford “60” prices are the lowest 
delivered prices of any except four-cylinder cars. 


RIDING IS BETTER THAN READING. A FORD STEERING 
WHEEL IS ITS OWN BEST SALESMAN. IN THE CAR... 
OUT ON THE ROAD ... YOU'LL SOON AGREE THAT 


FORD-BUILT MEANS TOP-VALUE 








A day in the life of a 
MIMEOGRAPH 
DUPLICATOR 


9:15 A. M. 

Walter, the Office Boy, 
starts the Mimeograph 
duplicator rolling for 
the day. Supply of ruled 
forms for the accounting 
department is low, so 
he getsout thefiledsten- 
cil sheet for them and 
runs off a new supply. 





—_—_ 


11:40 A.M. 
Secretary to the boss 


takesdowna “Burn’Em 
Up” bulletin to the sales 
force. She'll put it on 
the Mimeograph stencil 
sheet and Walter will 
have copies ready to air 
mail in a jiffy. 





1:15 P.M. 


Walter is still at lunch, 
or somewhere, so the 
young lady at the right 
steps in as operator. 
She’s making ready to 
produce monthly state- 
ments for the firm. 
They'll go out dressed 
in permanent, velvet- 








black Mimeograph ink. 
2:50 P.M. 5:45 P.M. 
They call Montgomery Walter is back. He’s 
the company artist be- staying down, on his 
cause he traces pictures own hook, to run off 


so well. At the Mimeo- 
graphilluminated draw- 
ing board he is now pre- 
paring an illustrated 
catalog page that will 
soon be duplicated via 


Mimeograph duplicator. 





copies of the minutes on 
the Mimeograph dupli- 
cator for a secret so- 
ciety he belongs to. It 
meets tonight. 























The Mimeograph duplicator, with its integrated products— Mimeo- 
graph stencil sheets, inks, and illuminated drawing board—can do 
a lot of things for office and institution. It does them all more neatly 
and more legibly. It’s economical and it’s permanent. Do you use 
it? Ask our distributor for full details. He is listed in the “Where to 
Buy It” section of your ‘phone directory. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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The Gold Inflow 


Is this European gold—much of it no 
doubt Germany’s—lately coming to the 
United States to be used to buy our securi- 
ties when they are sufficiently depressed by 
war scares? 

FRITZ RUDIN 


Elyria, Ohio 


Virtually none of the gold arriving in the 
United States lately has come from Ger- 
many; almost all has come from England 
and Holland. While there has been some 
foreign buying of securities in our markets 
at depressed prices during the past year, 
there has been an almost equal amount of 
selling by foreigners. Most of the foreign 
funds entering this country are for safe- 
keeping and go into deposit balances in 
banks here; substantial amounts also are 
sent to pay for our excess of merchandise 
exports to the rest of the world. 





Finland and the Olympics 

I was greatly interested in your story 
(Periscope, Apr. 17) about Finland’s 
plans to keep the 1940 Olympics on a small 
but efficient basis. It’s a relief to find one 
nation without Hollywood’s craving for 
the supercolossal .. . 

I have two questions: 1—How many 
people will Finland’s Olympic Stadium 
seat? 2—Isn’t there a typographical mis- 
take in your statement that officials “plan 
to admit only those Finns who have no 
connection with sports?” 

JOHN LOWELL 

Worcester, Mass. 


1—60,000. 

2—Yes. A copy error transformed a 
sentence which should have read: “plan to 
admit only those Finns who have some 
connection with sports.” 





Veterans’ Incomes 

In your issue of Apr. 17, under the head- 
ing of “Legion Conflict” in Periscope, you 
seem to confuse the terms veteran and 
Legionnaire. Perhaps the average Legion- 
naire’s salary is more than double the 
United States average, but that does not 
mean that the average veteran’s salary is 
double the national average. Many veter- 
ans are not members of the Legion because 
their salaries are too low to spare the 
modest dues required. 

Of course, there are exceptions, but in 
general the Legion membership comes 
from the veterans with larger incomes. 

RAYMOND RINGER 
Legionnaire 
Valley Head, Ala. 


Periscope was not confused. It merely 
pointed out that while the Legion’s lobby- 


ists are urging more liberal pensions for 
veterans its magazine is boasting of Legion- 
naires’ prosperity. 





The Virgin Islands 

In Newsweex for Apr. 10, with reference 
to the visit to the United States of Their 
Royal Highnesses, the Crown Prince and 
Crown Princess of Denmark, you state 
that: 

“The first stop for the royal tourists on 
American soil was at the Panama Canal 
where, on Mar. 27, Crown Prince Frederik 
and the ship’s company celebrated the 29th 
birthday of Crown Princess Ingrid.” 

I wish to call to your attention the 
fact that the first stop for the royal tourists 
on American soil was at Charlotte Amalie, 
on the Island of St. Thomas in the Virgin 
Islands of the United States. Their Royal 
Highnesses arrived at Charlotte Amalie on 
Mar. 23 and were received with full honors 
and ceremonies by the government and 
the people of the Virgin Islands. 

MORRIS F. de CASTRO 
Acting Governor 


St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 





War Hysteria 

“Hollywood Hysteria” (Newsweek, Apr. 
17), as expressed by one E. D. Phillips, 
stopped too soon when he undertook to list 
the various forms of propaganda which 
make him tired. 

All of the flag waving and drum beating, 
the antics of Charlie Chaplin, the radio and 
the press combined, are not creating one 
tenth as much “war hysteria” as are some 
of the big shots at Washington, who seem 
bent on forcing the United States into 
another war. To be specific I mean none 
other than one Ickes, one Senator Pittman 
and one Franklin D. Roosevelt. Isn’t there 
some way to make those men stick to the 
jobs to which they were elected? 

JOHN A. GELLATLY 

Wenatchee, Wash. 





World’s Fair Stamps 


Have just been sold one of those 3-cent 
World’s Fair stamps. Rage has reached the 
level of an irresistible desire to “write to 
an editor.” 

How about informing some of your 
fighting-mad public how the United States 
Post Office can get away with advertising 
a contemporary private enterprise? 

LOUISE KILGORE 

Canton, Ohio 


It is customary for the Post Office De- 
partment to issue commemorative stamps 
for fairs that are national in scope. An issue 
marking the opening of the Golden Gate 
International Exposition at San Francisco 
came out earlier this year. 
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Sign of the Times— 

Ottawa, Ont.: Poster on a clothing 
store: “Owing to war scares and the un. 
seasonable weather, prices have beep 
drastically reduced.” 


Bill Collector— 


Wilmington, Del.: When 


absent- 


minded customers forget to pay their bills, 





Charles C. Minker 


John Norem, gas-station owner, threatens 
to drop his pet skunk (deodorized) into 
their laps. It gets results. 


Bad Company— 

Middletown, IIl.: Bothered by rats 
infesting the cellar of his home, Jacob 
Whiteman bought a large wire cage trap 
and baited it just before he went to bed. 
The following morning Whiteman found he 
had caught two rats—and his own cat. 


Chin Chucker— 


Seattle, Wash.: After several reports 
by frightened and indignant young women, 
police are searching for something entirely 
new in the way of night marauders. This 
one—described as a young man—pops out 
from behind walls and bushes, chucks his 
victims under the chin, and then lights 
out for points unknown. 


Doctors of Swing— 


Brooklyn, N.Y.: Experimenters at 
Brooklyn State Hospital last week staged 
a 45-minute jam session by Vincent Lopez’ 
orchestra for twenty mentally depressed 
patients. One man who had refused to 
move actively for some time began to tap 
his toes, rose to his feet, and even snapped 
his fingers. But doctors failed to say 
whether they considered the transition 
from mental case to jitterbug any great 
improvement. 
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Makes a piker out of a duck’s back 


A typical example of Goodrich product development 


eo the first things ever made 
of rubber, they say, were raincoats. 
But rubber coats were heavy, dragged 
you down at the shoulders, made most 
people prefer the wet tothe fatigue. Coat 
makers in desperation turned to other 
fabrics, but these had even worse dis- 
advantages—they grew sticky and tore. 

Then Goodrich developed Koroseal 
—a new synthetic elastic. Paper-thin 
silk was “K-treated”—coated with 
colorless Koroseal—and the perfect 
raincoat was a reality. Light as the 
proverbial feather, it will keep you dry 
in a torrent; it can be one into a 


pocket and take hard use for years. 


Made of chemicals which come from 
limestone, coke and salt, Koroseal has 
many of the advantages of rubber and 
some properties which even rubber can- 
not possess. Applied to filmiest silk or 
the stoutest woolen or linen, it makes 
the fabric water-proof, dust-proof, al- 
most wear-proof. No bulkiness is added; 
the most delicate colors and patterns are 

ossible. The fabric can be washed and 
ironed. The coating is sun-proof; never 
gets tacky or stiff, never cracks. No 
wonder manufacturers are seizing on 
new “K-treated” fabrics for shower 


curtains, draperies, beach wear, table 
cloths, hats and dozens of other 
products in addition to raincoats. 

Koroseal is typical of Goodrich 
discoveries in rubber and synthetics. 
If you have any product or produc- 
tion problem, let Goodrich engineers 
see if these new discoveries can hel 
you solve it. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich 
man oat costiiaa RUBBER 





Where in the 





Get out the atlas and trace 
your ideal tour around the world 
...then let the “World’s Greatest 
Travel System” show you how 
easily, inexpensively you can go. 
One all-inclusive ticket, good for 
two years, allows you to stop over 


anywhere. 















Route 2 


Round the world 
via Japan, 

Bali, Java, 
Singapore, 

Suez Canal, 
England. Com- 
bined Classes, 
$734.25 up. 


Agile Australian 





hii 


Romance in Egypt 





Route 5 


Round the world 
via Hawaii, 

New Zealand, 
Australia, 

Cape Town, 
London. Com- 
bined Classes, 
$712.45 up. 


Information regarding any round- 
the-world route from your agent 
or any Canadian Pacific office. 
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The Vanishing Investor 


goa 1938, the new capital 
raised by American corporations 
through security issues totalled only 
417 million dollars. This was only 
about 1/4th of the annual rate at 
which new capital flowed into pri- 
vate business during the entire de- 
cade between 1920 and 1930. 

To insure a normal flow of 
new capital into industry, investors 
must not only have money to invest, 
but the confidence to invest it. To 
ascertain the present attitude of in- 
vestors, the National Association of 
Manufacturers recently sent a ques- 
tionnaire to thousands of investors 
in all parts of the country, to deter- 
mine why, if they had idle funds, 
they were not investing them, par- 
ticularly in new securities. 


, More than 75% of those 
replying said they had money avail- 
able, but were unwilling to make 
commitments in new securities at the 
present time. Numerous reasons were 
given, but the following were men- 
tioned in a majority of the replies: 


62% said that the Government 
takes too much in taxes from 
the individual taxpayer 

63% feared the possibility of labor 
troubles 

73% feared the possibility of new 
taxes on industry 

77% cited legislation ‘ restricting 
industry 

83% complained that the Govern- 
ment takes too much in taxes 
from corporations. 
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As bankers for industry, and as trustee for the funds of others, 
it is part of our responsibility to contribute something to a 


better understanding of the facts about private business. 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


48 Wall Street —~— New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


Established 1784 


Personal Trusts Since 1830 
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The Periscope 











What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





COO? 


RFC False Alarm 


Last week’s stories about the Com- 
merce Department’s taking over the RFC 
had little, if any, real basis. RFC Chair- 
man Jesse Jones was nervous and had 
heard talk that something of the kind was 
afoot as part of the reorganization plan. 
His friends, afraid there might possibly be 
something to it, hauled the rumor out in 
the open in order to smash it at once. 
Best information early this week was that 
the Administration would not lump the 
RFC with other lending agencies under the 
Commerce Department and that such a 
switch could hardly get Congress’ approval 
anyway. 


Hopkins to Quit? 


Another premature—or false—Washing- 
ton yarn that has been widely circulated 
is the report that grave illness would force 
Secretary Hopkins to resign immediately 
—to be succeeded by this or that man. 
Just before slipping off to Kentucky for a 
rest, Hopkins told friends he had under- 
gone a thorough physical examination and 
was pronounced organically sound. His 
doctor, he says, told him he’d be perfectly 
fit as soon as he had completely thrown 
off the effects of the severe intestinal flu 
that bowled him over a month ago. 


U.S. vs. Japan 


Note how closely Roosevelt and Hull— 
with Hitler’s indirect help—have followed 
their long-range plan revealed here fifteen 
months ago: a systematic campaign to 
“educate” the people on the need for an 
aggressive foreign policy, paving the way 
for an increasingly stiff official attitude 
toward totalitarian states. Now in the 
cards are some stern economic moves 
against Japan, whose many petty re- 
strictions on U.S. shipping and trade have 
been largely overlooked by the press but 
not by the State Department. 


Political Straws 


Among the severest critics of F.D.R.’s 
foreign policy is John L. Lewis, who vigor- 
ously opposes “any involvement what- 
ever” in Europe . . . Lauchlin Currie, 
Federal Reserve Board economist, is con- 
sidered the best bet for appointment as 
economic specialist among Roosevelt’s six 


new executive assistants; Lubin of the 
Labor Department and White of the 
Treasury are possible alternates . . . Fric- 
tion within the Dies Unamerican Activi- 
ties Committee has become so intense that 
open clashes can be looked for when it 
starts public hearings, probably a few 
weeks from now . . . If Wagner’s Refugee 
Bill ever gets to the House, it’s likely to 
be blocked by Cox, Dies, and other 
Southerners in the Rules Committee. 


F. D. R.’s War Ideas 


To clear up the confusion about the 
President’s views on the European crisis, 
here are the ideas he has expressed pri- 
vately several times in the last week: Of- 
ficial information reaching Washington in- 
dicates there’s a 50-50 chance of a general 
European war. If war does come, it’s a 
tossup as to which side will win unless 
the U.S. gives important aid to the anti- 
Fascist nations. The Administration wants 
to support the democracies by every 
means short of war but doesn’t propose 
actual warfare if it can be helped. It be- 
lieves it can avoid sending a single soldier 
abroad. 


Continued ‘Emergency’ Laws 


All the noise about Congress’ not re- 
newing New Deal emergency laws will 
come to nothing. The truth is that Re- 
publicans in Congress have little hope— 
and little desire—for blocking the exten- 
sion. House G.O.P. Leader Martin’s strate- 
gy is to have his special committees draw 
up elaborate reports condemning extension 
of the laws and “proving” they were in- 
tended to be permanent all along. Per- 
mitting the laws to be extended will keep 
the issue alive for the 1940 campaign. 


Gambling Scandals 


In connection with their investigation 
of a big income-tax case, Internal Reve- 
nue and F.B.I. agents have uncovered 
startling evidence of tie-ups between race- 
track gamblers and local political machines 
of both parties in widely scattered parts 
of the country. Payments to important 
politicians have run as high as $250,000 in 
individual cases. Those familiar with the 
evidence say that, if it’s fully brought out, 
it will cause more havoc among state and 
local machines than has ever resulted from 
any single series of investigations. 


Lindbergh Strategy 


Lindbergh’s “call” to active Army duty 
was chiefly an astute publicity move by 
Secretary of War Woodring and heads of 


the National Advisory Committee on 
Aeronautics. Contrary to the official bul- 
letin, War Department heads say private- 
ly that the Army Air Corps did not “call” 
Lindbergh back to the U.S. or to active 
duty, but that he offered his services and 
Secretary Woodring gladly accepted. Like 
his much-discussed earlier report on 
European air forces. Lindbergh’s knowl- 
edge merely duplicated information the 
government has had on hand for many 
months. His main value is to give pub- 
licity and prestige to the Air Corps’ re- 
quest for fat new appropriations and the 
N.A.C.A.’s demand for an aeronautical re- 
search station at Sunnyvale, Calif. 


Trivia 

Britain’s representatives asked for six 
maids for the Queen during her White 
House visit; Mrs. Roosevelt couldn’t see 
what any woman could do with six; they 
compromised on three . . . Incidentally, 
official Washington understands that the 
King and Queen will go through with 
their visit unless war is actually going on 
. . . Speaking before members of the Na- 
tional Parole Conference, F.D.R. slipped 
up and called the anti-crime campaign the 
“antitrust” campaign, then caught him- 
self and remarked: “I wonder what the 
connection between those two can be?” 
. . . To carry cigars without breaking 
them, Vice President Garner keeps them 
in his right-hand trousers pocket; says 
they never break there. 





Nazi Naval Leak 
Although there’s been nothing said 


officially, German naval authorities are 
stewing because Italy’s official naval year- 
book spilled the beans about the Reich’s 
new 40,000-ton superdreadnought. Rome 
was privately informed about the new 
ship when Hitler ordered the widening of 
the Kiel Canal to make passage of the 
big ship possible, but it was supposedly 
understood that the information would be 
kept secret until triumphantly announced 
from Berlin. 


Palestine Future 


Note that, although conferences are still 
being held in Egypt, the Palestine prob- 
lem has been pushed into the background 
while Britain quietly works for an anti- 
Fascist bloc of Arab states. Capitalizing 
on the resentment aroused by Italy’s grab 
of Albania, preponderantly Moslem, the 
British are redoubling their efforts to 
counteract Nazi-Fascist activities, propa- 
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ganda, and gunrunning among the Arabs. 
Don’t expect any early announcement of 
Britain’s plan for solving the Palestine 
problem. As a governmcnt official has pri- 
vately admitted, there’s too much chance 
of creating Arab discontent and thereby 
playing right into the dictators’ hands. 


Embassy Publicists 


American correspondents in London are 
complaining over the way the U.S. Em- 
bassy, as they put it, has “turned itself 
into a press agency for the King and 
royal family.” Recently the embassy 
phoned and then wrote each of them 
telling of a new picture of the King for 
release on the day he sails for Canada. 
Shortly afterward, the embassy sent all 
correspondents a special bibliography of 
the “best” books on the royal family, in- 
cluding such newsworthy volumes as 
“Intimate Life Story of H.R.H. the Duch- 
ess of Kent,” “Our Princesses and Their 
Dogs,” and “With Prince George Through 
South Africa.” 


Near East Oil 


While there’s been considerable talk of 
German, Italian, British, and even Japa- 
nese attempts to get oil concessions in the 
Near East, it’s little known that two U.S. 
companies have the world’s largest oil 
concession in Saudi Arabia. Standard Oil 
of California and the Texas Corp. have 
obtained 105,600,000 acres in the eastern 
part of the country and from wells sunk 
100 miles apart are already getting con- 
siderable production. 


Foreign Notes 


Businessmen returning to neighboring 
countries from Italy report numerous re- 
cent instances of soldiers being sent to 
Spain in civilian attire as “tourists” .. . 
War crises have sharply stimulated sales 
of bulletproof vests at famous Wilkinson’s 
Sword Shop in London; a $37.50 model is 
most popular . . . Reelection of President 
Lebrun cost French photographers orders 
for about 60,000 portraits; that many pic- 
tures of each new president are usually 
ordered for official French offices all over 
the world . . . Greek sailors who did a 
thriving business running Franco’s block- 
ade of Spain are now busy smuggling Cen- 
tral European Jews into Palestine. 





Antitrust Changes 


(contrary to rumors that he is about to 
quit and return to Yale, Assistant Attor- 
ney General Thurman Arnold is busily 
laying long-range plans in the antitrust 
field. Among other things, he’s getting 
ready to propose legislation whereby he 
could use civil suits, instead of the grand 
jury-criminal technique, in enforcing anti- 
trust laws. Generally speaking, Arnold 
doesn’t like to have businessmen indicted 


as criminals but believes the present civil 
procedure is a little too painless for real 
results. His idea is to get Congress to ap- 
prove stiffer penalties so that he can ef- 
fectively oppose trusts without resort to 
criminal trials. 


Building-Trade Suits 


Look for a flock of simultaneous anti- 
trust suits against suppliers of building 
materials, contractors, and possibly labor 
groups. Anxious to slash the high costs 
that now impede large-scale home build- 
ing, the Justice Department is making a 
thorough investigation of the whole con- 
struction industry with the idea of laying 
down a barrage of suits in strategic parts 
of the country. How soon the drive begins 
will depend largely on how much money 
Congress gives the department to aug- 
ment its present staff of 65 or so antitrust 
lawyers. 


Business Outlook 


Despite Wall Street’s gloom, a survey of 
a half-dozen New York economists with 
excellent forecasting records shows no ex- 
pectation of further sharp declines in busi- 
ness. They point out that American busi- 
ness so far has shown strong resistance to 
the current unsettlement. Also, the inven- 
tory situation in industry is reasonably 
good, consumers’ incomes are relatively 
high, the residential building outlook is 
still good, and government spending (espe- 
cially through PWA) will be extraordinari- 
ly heavy in the next few months. A fair 
guess is that business will hold its own or 
slump very moderately between now and 
June or July, then begin a gradual pickup. 


New Refining Plans 


Significant but unpublicized develop- 
ments in the refining field: Standard Oil 
of N.J. will soon announce plans to con- 
struct a great plant (at Baytown, Texas, 
or Baton Rouge, La.) for large-scale pro- 
duction of ethyl alcohol by a new process 
using waste gases . . . Tidewater Oil and 
Seaboard Oil of Delaware have a new 
“recycling” process for extracting natural 
gasoline from wet gas, pumping the gas 
back into the sand, extracting gasoline 
from it again, and so on. Phillips Petro- 
leum, too, has a greatly improved method 
of producing gasoline from natural gas. 
The general result should be a substantial 
increase in quality, and in the potential 
quantity, of gasoline over the next few 
years. 


Musica Aftermath 


By conducting the inquiry behind closed 
doors, the SEC has so far kept com- 
pletely quiet its latest investigation and 
findings growing out of the Coster-Musica 
scandal. Questioning stock traders not di- 
rectly connected with McKesson & Rob- 
bins, it is seeking to confirm talk that 


NEWSWEE: 


several Wall Streeters did wholesale » 
nipulating of the company’s stock 
months before the Musica scandal broke 


Business Footnotes 


Important U.S. auto manufacture 
meeting at India House in New York 
week, agreed on a plan for extendi 
Argentina $7,000,000 credit-to buy Amer 
ican cars ... Bernard E. (Sell-’em Bey 
Smith, famous as a stock-market bear ap 
as one of the New Deal’s strongest boog 
ers in Wall Street, has recently coole 
toward the Administration . . . Finance 
experts say foreigners’ hoarding of U.9 
currency is rapidly mounting and tha 
April shipments of American cash abro 
will be well above the record $25,000,0( 
shipped in March. 





Press Notes 


The New Yorker magazine has bee 
dickering with John Kieran, N.Y. Time 
sports columnist and fixture on the “Ip 
formation, Please!” radio program, to giy 
up his newspaper job and do a weekh 
magazine column ... John R. Tuni 
writer famous for his exposés about eo 
lege football, has been nosing about th 
University of Pittsburgh campus . . 
Italy’s official Tourist News calls atten 
tion to the N.Y. World’s Fair as marking 
“the 150th anniversary of the proclam 
tion of George Washington as President 
of New York State.” 


Refugee Canard 


Despite official denials from the stores 
themselves, rumormongers continue te 
spread the story that big Jewish-owned 
department stores throughout the country 
are firing hundreds of employes and hir- 
ing European refugees. In Pittsburgh, 
committee of civic leaders has just made 
systematic twelve-day study and found 
that of 11,600 persons who have worked 
in local department stores since 1937 only 
seven were refugees (all of them part-time 
employes) . Less thorough surveys in New 
York indicate the report is equally ground- 
less there. 


Missing Persons 


Billie Dove, silent screen star who last 
appeared in pictures in 1932, now lives 
with her gentleman-farmer husband, Rob- 
ert Kenaston, near Santa Monica, Calif; 
spends much time dancing and yachting 
. . . Ignacio Zuloaga, outstanding moder 
Spanish painter who in 1937 was rumored 
to have been sentenced to death by the 
Loyalists, still lives and works in Spainy 
recently held his first London exhibition | 
under auspices of Sir Austen Chamber 
lain’s widow . . . Paavo Nurmi, long the 
world’s foremost distance runner, now 
operates a sporting-goods shop in Helsinki, 
scene of the 1940 Olympics. 
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VERY newspaper is a mirror of men, women and 
measures: The men and women who put matter into 
print, and the measures they adopt as guideposts in the 
life the newspaper leads. 

Here at The Chicago Daily News appreciation of the 
responsibilities entailed in publishing a metropolitan 
newspaper has been traditional. This newspaper never 
has suffered from a lack of good humor (Heaven forbid 
that it ever should! ), but it has impressed upon each 
newly-employed person that the business of gathering 
and printing news, pictures and features; making recom- 
mendations through editorials; interpreting through 
special articles and columns; selling space to advertisers; 
and circulating the finished product each day deserves 
serious attention and consideration. 

Older and more experienced staff members simply 


set an example. The comparative newcomers look, learn 


and adopt; indeed, they often surpass, for students have - 


a habit of outdistancing their teachers. If the teachers 
are well equipped and conscientious, there is progres- 
sive improvement. 

Care is taken here to insure that progress. 

The records indicate that this publishing philosophy 
is sound. Editorially, The Chicago Daily News long has 


been acknowledged an eminent newspaper — level- 


Unloading rolls of newsprint paper. Ships are able to dock 
at The Chicago Daily News Building, for it fronts the Chicago river. 


headed, balanced, well-written. The character of its 
content is illustrated by the fact that it has greater Home 
Coverage and reaches more Able-to- Buy families than 
any other daily medium in Chicago—both its news and 
advertising standards are high. That such a newspaper 
should be profitable and at the same time economical 
for advertisers is self-evident. But there also is this: 
As far back as the records go, The Chicago Daily News 
has carried more Total Display and more Retail Adver- 
tising than any other newspaper in Chicago—morn- 
ing, evening or Sunday.* 

This newspaper builds for the future. Build your 


business with it. ae 
*Sources: Advertising Record Co., Media Records, Inc. 
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Rival political diners: Democrats Farley, Maner, and Barkley 


Conservative Democrats Deaf 


Wide World 


to New Roosevelt ‘Purge’ Call 


Hull Wins Fresh Support 
as Ideal Compromise Candidate; 


Outlook Cheers G.O.P. 


America’s political battle was fought 
with knives and forks last week as Demo- 
crats and Republicans attended expensive 
dinners and listened to speakers who strove 
to prove that one party’s breast of capon 
was the other party’s poison. 

At the annual Jefferson Day dinner of 
the National Democratic Club in New 
York, Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace talked over the diners’ heads to 
the nation’s farmers, telling them that for 
the first time since the World War they 
could bank on a sympathetic Congress, 
President, and Supreme Court. 

In Washington, Rep. Joseph W. Martin 
Jr., Sen. Clyde M. Reed, National Com- 
mittee Chairman John Hamilton, and Gov. 
Raymond E. Baldwin of Connecticut sat 
down with 700 other Republicans at the 
first of a series of “Forward to °40” din- 
ners, beamed over the G.O.P.’s prospects, 
and applauded the speech of Sen. Robert 
A. Taft, in which the front-row Presi- 
dential candidate accused President Roose- 
velt of diverting attention from domestic 
problems by meddling in the foreign situ- 
ation (see page 13). 

Taft backed up.his six-word summary 


of the Roosevelt Administration, “The 
New Deal is a failure,” by dwelling on the 
picture of 11,470,000 jobless, 734-cent hogs, 
and 70-cent wheat. The Senator’s com- 
plaints against New Deal spending re- 
ceived confirmation from a Gallup poll 
which showed 57 per cent of the public 
want relief funds cut, 53 per cent would 
like less spent on public works, and 69 per 
cent believe that the government’s ordi- 
nary operating expenses should be reduced. 
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. Republicans Hamilton and Martin 


Other Republican speakers harped on the 
economy theme for all it was worth, not 
only in Washington but over the country. 


Surprise Dish 

Only at a junior Jackson Day dinner in 
Washington given by Young Democrats 
was the usual rhetorical bill of fare bright- 
ened by a surprise dish that was not on 
the menu and which, despite the whoops 
it drew from youthful party members, gave 
many older Democrats indigestion. After 
Postmaster General James A. Farley had 
told the diners to look for a Democratic 
victory in 1940, but not to expect a land- 
slide, a letter from President Roosevelt was 
read by Pitt Tyson Maner, president of 
the Young Democratic Clubs. 

Briefly, the President warned that Dem- 
ocrats by themselves could not win a Presi- 
dential election, but, as in 1932 and 1936, 
must outbid the G.O.P. for some 10,000,000 
independent voters, many of them liberal 
Republicans. 

“Whenever the party was Democratic,” 
he said, “it won. Whenever it offered the 
country an ersatz Republicanism, the peo- 
ple spurned the imitation and sent our 
party to stand in a corner until it had 
learned its lesson.” Whereupon Mr. Roose- 
velt cordially invited disaffected Demo- 
crats to get out. 

Republican Chairman Hamilton prompt- 
ly announced that the gate to the G.O.P. 
corral would be open to any Democrat. 
That few would come in was indicated by 
the reaction of Sen. Walter F. George of 
Georgia, a seasoned “purge” veteran: “I 
am not going to leave the Democratic 
party, and I donot know any conservatives 
who are.” Others, less careful of their 
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tongues, complained that the President 
was setting a standard for 1940 candidates 
which he alone could measure up to. 

Representative Martin did more than 
eat for his party last week. Charging that 
the Administration’s efforts to appease 
business had bogged down, the G.O.P. 
House Minority Leader issued a twelve- 
point program designed to promote “a 
sound and permanent prosperity.” 

Martin’s recovery steps were: strict 
neutrality, reduced spending, repeal of the 
undistributed-profits tax, revision of the 
entire tax structure, repeal of the Presi- 
dent’s discretionary powers over the mone- 
tary system, amendment of the National 
Labor Relations Act to define workers’ and 
employers’ responsibilities, delimitation of 
government competition with private busi- 
ness, development of domestic markets for 
farmers, rehabilitation of the railroads, es- 
tablishment of a Congressional committee 
to study the effects of reciprocal-trade 
aggreements on American industry and 
agriculture, clarification of Federal regu- 
lations governing industry, and rejection 
of recovery-impeding experimental legis- 
lation. 





Significance 


Whether Mr. Roosevelt was deliberately 
measuring the party for a pair of shoes 
that only he could fill, the critical foreign 
situation unquestionably strengthened his 
hand. Republicans were beginning to think 
they might really have Democracy’s No. 1 
vote-getter to contend with next year. And 
anti-New Deal Democrats were beginning 
to worry over the fact that the President 
still had not shown his hand on a successor 
of his own choosing. His reputed favorite, 
Harry Hopkins, has been handicapped by 
illness and the blunder of trying to snare 
delegates in Iowa, where every Depart- 
ment of Agriculture county agent is busy 
sewing up the corn commonwealth for Boss 
Wallace. 

Still, a secret poll of House Democrats 
has disclosed that 90 per cent favor Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull, with Farley in 
the second spot. The Democratic repre- 
sentatives figure this way: Hull’s trade 
program has won some support; the Ten- 
nessean has been so preoccupied with such 
matters he hasn’t had a chance to com- 
mit himself on most of the New Deal pro- 
gram; he would be acceptable to conserva- 
tives, yet Mr. Roosevelt could hardly re- 
pudiate him openly; he might hold the 
labor and Negro vote—two things that 
could give Vice President Garner con- 
siderable trouble; at 67 Hull is three years 
younger than Garner and much more 
familiar with foreign affairs; finally, he 
comes from a border state. 

Meanwhile, New Dealers were not idle. 
Convinced that it was high time to head 
off the rising tides for this or that con- 
servative figure, they turned to familiar 
favorite-son strategy for strength. The first 
test was in Alabama, where Speaker Wil- 





liam B. Bankhead was approached with a 
proposition: if he would pledge support to 
a Roosevelt-picked candidate, New Deal- 
ers would try to get him the state’s fav- 
orite-son spot, with its subtle promise of a 
second place on the ticket. 

And a new Republican rose to challenge 
the G.O.P. leaders—District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York, Sen. 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio, and Sen. Arthur 
H. Vandenberg of Michigan. A fortnight 
ago someone sent teaser postcards to 
Washington correspondents, describing an 
“ideal” G.O.P. nominee and challenging 
the recipients to guess the candidate’s 
name. Last week Sen. H. Styles Bridges of 
New Hampshire coyly confessed the de- 
scription fitted him. 





Meloncholer 


As Illinois legislators strove last week to 
cut the swollen state pay-roll melon, a red- 
headed ex-prison guard gave them a melon 
yarn to chuckle over. Jesse Fatheree, fired 
by Warden George Ray of the Vandalia 
State Penal Farm because—so he said—he 
“wouldn’t take a cussin’,” told a special 
investigating committee that Ray last 
summer armed two convicts with shotguns 
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and posted them by the prison watermelon 
patch, with orders to “shoot hell out of any 
guards who sneak in.” Summoned before 
the committee, Warden Ray insisted he 
had ordered the convicts only to “shoot 
crows.” 





Animal Week 


Cats and cows suffered last week through 
man’s inhumanity, and a 3,500-pound bul] 
elephant was overtaken by his own mean 
streak. 


{In Fort Lauderdale, Fla., authorities up- 
covered a cat-kidnaping ring of Negroes 
who admitted they sold the animals to 
racing dog owners for “baiting” crey- 
hounds. Whole cats fetched 25 cents: those 
with eyeteeth and claws extracted, 40. The 
culprits solemnly assured Sheriff Walter 
Clark that dogs which had killed a live cat 


were faster on the tracks. 


§ In United States District Court, New 
York City, Leonard Fanelli, a farmer of 
Bangall, N.Y., related how, when _ boot- 
leggers were dismantling a still in the barn 
he had rented them, they let the mash run 
over the barnyard; and how he had come 
upon one of his cows lying apparently life- 
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Unsinkable Ship: The Panama, first of three new ‘fireproof,’ ‘sink- 
proof,’ 10,000-ton luwury liners to be finished by the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. for the government-owned Panama Railroad Steamship Line, as 
she steamed past the skyline of lower Manhattan. Due to sail this week 
on her maiden voyage to Haiti and the Canal Zone, the $4,000,000 float- 
ing palace has eleven main compartments and ten transverse waterproo{ 
bulkheads which, with her all-steel decks, panels, and furniture, render he7 
100 per cent safe, according to George G. Sharp, designer. 
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less in the pasture. “She was too drunk to 
even lift her head,” sighed Fanelli. “She 
just gave me a sad leok.” 


In Prospect Park, Brooklyn, N.Y., Bill, 
the elephant, fell into the same 15-foot 
waterless moat into which last August he 
shoved his girl-friend, Hilda, 3,000-pound 
pachyderm cow. Having suffered probably 
nothing worse than a fractured hip, Bill 
will not have to be destroyed; Hilda, whose 
spine was fractured, was shot. 





Royal Guests 


The growing flood of royalty to the 
United States was swollen this week by a 
second Scandinavian couple. While Crown 
Prince Frederik and Crown Princess Ingrid 
of Denmark continued their triumphal 
tour through the Midwest (Newsweek, 
Apr. 10), Crown Prince Olaf and Crown 
Princess Martha of Norway were ex- 
pected in New York this week, booked 
for a ten-week tour of the country. 

Their first stop will be a visit to Hyde 
Park, where they will be the guests of the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt for two days. 
Subsequently they will participate in the 
opening ceremonies of the New York 
World’s Fair (see page 46) and then 
swing out on a round-trip of the country 
which will include skiing in Oregon, a visit 
to the Golden Gate International Expo- 
sition at San Francisco on May 17 (Nor- 
way’s “independence day”), and a final 
three-day visit at the White House before 
sailing home July 6. 

Another notable—Prime Minister Eamon 
de Valera of Ireland—is due to arrive in 
time to open the Irish pavilion at the 
New York Fair. He will also drop in at the 
cap.tal and make a coast-to-coast tour. 





Reorganization 


New Deal Agencies in Dither 
Over Plans for Reshuffling 


Cabinet members and chiefs of New Deal 
agencies ran around Washington last week 
like chickens with their heads off, all be- 
cause President Roosevelt announced that 
in a few days he planned to take advantage 
of the Government Reorganization Act— 
passed by Congress Mar. 29—which em- 
powers him to reshuffle and merge some 
Federal agencies, subject to Congressional 
disapproval by joint resolution within 60 
days. Scared that they might lose pow- 
er and prestige, the New Dealers lobbied 
from breakfast to bedtime to keep their 
administrative domains intact (see Peri- 
scope) . 

_On Monday, the lobbying reached fever 
pitch when Congressional leaders said the 
President had told them he was ready to 
issue the first four of his reorganization 





Royal visitors: Crown Prince . . 


proposals, providing substantially for: (1) 
consolidation of the WPA, the PWA, the 
United States Housing Authority, the 
Treasury’s Public Building Division, and 
the Bureau of Public Roads into a new 
Public Works Agency; (2) grouping of 
government lending agencies, with the 
probable exception of the RFC; (3) a new 
welfare-security agency to perform the 
present duties of the Social Security Board, 
the National Youth Administration, the 
Public Health Service, and the Office of 
Education; (4) a plan which would elimi- 
nate duplication of the activities of de- 
partments now existing. In addition, Mr. 
Roosevelt said that he would ask Congress 
to appropriate $1,500,000,000 for relief 
during the coming fiscal year. 

Washington observers thought Proposal 
4—perhaps the broadest of the President’s 
plans—might call for the unification of the 
government’s thoroughly scattered enforce- 
ment agencies, as well as for other numer- 
ous less important shifts. 





Significance 


The intra-Administration fight coming 
to a head over the President’s reorganiza- 
tion plans may rival in intensity the bitter- 
ness created by the squabble over the orig- 
inal Reorganization Bill. With all Cabinet 
members and heads of agencies involved 
wanting more power and fighting to keep 
what they already have, it is inevitable 
that the toes of some White House favor- 
ites will get stepped on, and their angry 
reaction can go far toward increasing the 
present disharmony within the New Deal. 





and Crown Princess of Norway 


The President’s “Dutch is up” over lobby 
pressure. 

And while the White House plans be- 
come effective in 60 days without specific 
Congressional disapproval, they’re almost 
certain to meet with some tinkering and 
considerable horse-trading on their way 
through the legislative mill. In announcing 
agreement to delay action on his own re- 
lief agency consolidation measure until the 
President’s plans were studied, Sen. James 
F. Byrnes of South Carolina declared to 
the Senate Monday: “Among other things, 
I think Congress should write the formula 
under which relief funds will be distrib- 
uted among the states.” 





Neutrality Stew 
The Nation Blows Hot and Cold 


on America’s Role in Next War 


Congress, having virtually set aside all 
other business for the past fortnight to 
concentrate on how best to keep out of or 
jump into the expected European war, 
this week waited on the word of one man. 
It was generally conceded that not until 
Adolf Hitler replied on Apr. 28 to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s peace plea (see page 17) 
could senators and representatives hope to 
crystallize a hundred divergent views into 
one workable neutrality law. 

What sort of law it would be, no one 
presumed to predict. Senators Nye of 
North Dakota, Clark of Missouri, and 
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Bone of Washington, who are sponsoring 
an airtight mandatory arms embargo, ex- 
pected to win support for their measure if 
Hitler proved unexpectedly conciliatory. 
Sen. Elbert Thomas of Utah, who wants to 
give the President power to designate ag- 
gressors and deny arms to them only, was 
banking on a truculent Fiihrer for sup- 
port. Sen. Key Pittman of Nevada, author 
of anondiscriminatory cash-and-carry plan, 
predicted it would win. 

In an atmosphere of fear and conjecture, 


States will be forced to aid the democra- 
cies.” The New York Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church hailed Mr. 
Roosevelt’s “attempt to put the moral 
and economic strength of America upon 
the side of the world’s democracies.” And 
the National Council of Jewish Women 
urged passage of the Thomas amendment 
banning arms to aggressors. 

Opponents of unneutrality were more 
numerous and no less vocal. At the first of 
four scheduled Republican jubilations in 





International 


Chicago students wanted no war 


two things were certain: the cash-and- 
carry clause of the existing Neutrality Act 
was to be allowed to lapse May 1, and Ger- 
many had already seen concrete evidence 
of America’s essential unneutrality in the 
form of 25 per cent countervailing duties 
on Nazi goods that went into effect Apr. 
23 (see page 55). 

Meanwhile, though Eduard Benes, for- 
mer President of Czecho-Slovakia; ex-Gov. 
Philip La Follette of Wisconsin, and 
D. Robert Yarnall, Philadelphia Quaker 
leader, confidently predicted that Hitler 
and Mussolini would soon fall of their own 
weight, those who wished America to aid 
the democracies spoke and acted as if the 
axis axmen were becoming daily more 
menacing to the peace and safety of 130,- 
000,000 Americans. 

Felix Morley, editor of The Washington 
Post, whose editorial “explaining” the 
President’s “If we don’t have a war” teaser 
was endorsed by Mr. Roosevelt as his own 
thought (Newsweek, Apr. 24) begged the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee to give 
the President a free hand. Robert Moses, 
New York Park Commissioner, insisted: 
“Isolation is merely a theory. The United 


Washington (see page 11), Sen. Robert 
Taft of Ohio accused the President of at- 
tempting to divert attention from domestic 
failures by “ballyhooing the foreign situ- 
ation.” Dr. Clyde Miller of the Institute 
of Propaganda Analysis warned against 
propaganda designed to draw the United 
States into defense of “the status quo of 
the British and French empires.” Stephen 
F. Chadwick, national commander of the 
American Legion, tartly observed that 
“this country can make its greatest con- 
tribution to the cause of world peace by a 
strict refusal to meddle in the affairs of 
other countries.” 

Sen. William E. Borah of Idaho and Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson warned that sanctions 
were acts of war, and ex-Governor La Fol- 
lette said America must beware of support- 
ing forces that might “sell out.” Sen. Ger- 
ald P. Nye of North Dakota asked “why 
must we, thousands of miles removed, 
count inevitable our entry if war comes? 
Fifty million people, living in so-called de- 
mocracies directly neighboring the scene of 
the World War, managed to stay out of 
it.” Sen. David I. Walsh of Massachusetts 
thundered that “any official” undertaking 


to line the country up on any side “is flag- 
rantly disregarding the overwhelming and 
emphatic will of the American people.” 

Not since the 1937 Supreme Court battle 
had any issue so aroused legislators and 
laymen. Even the annual April college 
peace rallies—the “strikes against war” at 
the University of Chicago and elsewhere— 
found student pacifists split over whether 
Hitler and Mussolini constituted a prob- 
lem that justified renouncing their Oxford 
Pledges not to bear arms under any cir- 
cumstances. 

But Congressional and White House 
mail bore out a seeming paradox of nation- 
al thinking reflected in recent Gallup polls: 
people approve of the President’s recent 
moves, but they emphatically don’t want 
to participate in a war. That few see any- 
thing incompatible in the two views was 
illustrated by remarks of a score of West- 
ern editors who told Newsweek their 
readers opposed involvement in Europe but 
were interested in the possibility of seeing 
what a war boom would do for farmers. 

When they were reminded that exhaustion 
of Allied cash in 1916 threatened to end 
the last war boom, leaving Wilson the 
devilish choice of precipitating a panic or 
resorting to the lending that eventually 
dragged America into the war, some of 
the editors admitted they had not “thought 
of it that way.” 





Fire-Fighting Fee 

Two years ago, a fire broke out in the 
plant of the Cellosilk Manufacturing Co., 
a surgical-dressing concern operated 2 miles 
outside Barrington, Ill., by John Saracino 
and N. J. Brown. As the firm carried no 
insurance, Saracino frantically paged the 
rural volunteer fire department, which is 
supported by members’ dues and nonmem- 
bers’ call fees. The firemen put out the 
blaze and billed the company for $50. 

They were still waiting for the $50 when 
the phone rang one night last week, and 
Saracino reported another fire. Two trucks 
and a dozen men responded, but Chief 
Victor Rieke told the excited Saracino that 
his men wouldn’t squirt a drop of water 
until the manufacturer had paid the $50 in 
arrears, plus $50 advance on the new fire. 
As the two haggled, the $50,000 plant was 
destroyed. 


Defense Whirl 


U.S. Steps Up Its Precautions 
on Land, Sea, and Air Fronts 





On land and sea and in the air, America 
last week prepared to defend itself against 
any and all enemies. 

The Senate shot through a $66,800,000 
bill providing for fifteen air bases to be 
built in three years, but omitting the con- 
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U. 8. Army photo 


Army pursuit planes roared to meet the ‘invader’ off the New England Coast... 


troversial Guam project (NEWSWEEK, 
Mar. 13). And Sen. Ernest Lundeen of 
Minnesota asked the upper house to di- 
rect the President to purchase Greenland 
from Denmark, plus various Dutch posses- 
sions near the Panama Canal, as “strategic 
points.” 

The House approved measures authoriz- 
ing the Civil Aeronautics Authority to be- 
ein training 15,000 civilian pilots. The War 
Department asked $1,500,000 more for 
the building of a “strategic” road near the 
Canal and announced that $2,000,000 in 
“educational” orders had been granted to 
six firms. 

In the interests of air defense, Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh took over a govern- 
ment assignment for which he broke a 
self-imposed exile abroad and _ returned 
home a fortnight ago (Newsweek, Apr. 
24). After being closeted with the Presi- 
dent and Maj. Gen. H. H. Arnold, chief 
of the Army Air Corps, and recommending 
that plane manufacturers concentrate on 
quality rather than quantity, Lindbergh 





left for the West on a tour of Army fields. 
This week, in New York, he planned to 
meet his wife and two sons. 

Meanwhile, 48 Navy bombers and ten 
Army “flying fortresses” took part in air- 
war maneuvers off the New England Coast, 
designed to test America’s ability to repel 
an air invasion in force from Europe or 
Iceland. Randolph Field, Army training 
post at San Antonio, Texas, announced that 
it would enlarge and speed up its facilities. 

On the water, the main body of the 
Battle Fleet moved steadily toward its 
Pacific battle stations. Though 120 ships 
had left, 38 remained to take part in the 
New York World’s Fair (see page 46). In 
New York, Rear Admiral Clark H. Wood- 
ward told members of the Sons of the 
Revolution that the Navy would not reach 
its authorized strength before 1945. He 
blamed delays on the fact that there had 
been a building hiatus on capital ships be- 
tween 1923 and 1937 which forced the 
shipyards to start their construction from 
“scratch.” 


.. . as anti-aircraft batteries and “mechanical ears’ swept the skies 


The Vindicators 


Reynolds’ Americanism Movement 
Enlists 80,000, Expects Million 


“Making Americans America-conscious” 
has been Sen. Robert R. Reynolds’ mission 
in life for most of his 54 years. Last week 
and this it kept him busy warning bumper 
audiences in New Jersey and Massachus- 
etts that Anglo-French propaganda was 
seeking to draw the United States into 
another European war. 

At Princeton and Newark, N.J., where 
he was greeted by Communist placards, 
the North Carolinian called for “an effec- 
tive insurance policy” against war and 
predicted that, “if we succeed in staying 
out of all this mess, the United States will 
emerge as the greatest world power.” In 
Boston, where he was greeted by “Reyn- 
olds for President” posters, the member of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
asserted that “the American people are not 
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going to let their sons fight beside Com- 
munistic Russia, even for the so-called sav- 
ing of democracy.” Whereupon he an- 
nounced that he would fly to Europe Apr. 
30 on the Yankee Clipper to get first-hand 
information. 

Those speeches, and many more like 
them which the sandy-haired, ruby- 
cheeked Tarheel expects to make, stem 
from a compelling urge which five weeks 
ago caused the speaker to organize the 
Vindicators, a chain of patriotic societies 
dedicated to. “discuss Americanism.” Cur- 
rently, Reynolds claims 80,000 members 
and 25,000 paid-up $l-a-year subscribers 
to his paper, The Vindicator. By 1940 he 
hopes to have 1,000,000 members repre- 
senting every American city over 3,000. 

The Vindicators have no dues, accept 
no contributions, pay no salaries. Out of 
every dollar subscription to the paper, 50 
cents is set aside for organization work. 
Part of the remainder pays for the three 
emblems furnished to all members free: 
the “Don’t Tread on Me” rattlesnake ban- 
ner of 1775, a red, white, and blue lapel 
button, and a red, white, and blue feather 
for members’ hats. 


Platform 


The Vindicators’ objectives are brief, 
simple, and to the point: (1) keep out of 
war, (2) register and fingerprint all aliens, 
(3) stop all immigration for the next ten 
years, (4) banish all foreign “isms,” and 
(5) deport all alien criminals and un- 
desirables. 

Such a platform puts Reynolds about 
as much out of step with the Administra- 
tion as he is in step with the American 
Legion. He is dead-set against the Presi- 
dént’s “world policeman” role. He deplores 
such hearings as occurred last week, when 
Helen Hayes, the actress, drew tears from 
hard-boiled Congressmen as she pleaded 
for passage of a bill to admit 20,000 Ger- 
man refugee children over the quota limit 
during the next two years. Reynolds 
argues he likes children as much as the 
next one but points to the fact that Amer- 
ica “can’t even feed her own native kids.” 

Reynolds emphatically believes Harry 
Bridges, Australian-born West Coast 
C.L.O. leader, ought to be deported. He 
also believes Dr. Branimir Jelic, leader of 
the Croatian terrorists who boast that 
their band brought about the assassination 
of King Alexander of Yugoslavia in 1934, 
should be summarily expelled. Things like 
the revelation that Herbert Benjamin, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Workers Alliance, 
a WPA union, is a Communist, and that 
taxpayers staked Benjamin and David 
Lasser, president of the Alliance, to a jaunt 
to Moscow for the international Red pow- 
wow in 1937, make “Buncombe County 
Bob” boil. But they help his fight on “all 
isms,” he says. 

Left-wingers call him a Nazi agent, but 
Reynolds doesn’t care. It’s all publicity, 
he reckons, like the time he kissed the 
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Newsweek from Harris & Ewing 


Sen. Robert Reynolds, No. 1 ‘Vindicator’ 


late Jean Harlow of the movies. It’s also 
politics, and “I play politics all day— 
every day.” In 1924, as a campaign stunt, 
he mailed 175,000 postcards to his “God- 
fearin’, ‘tater-raisin’, baby-havin’” con- 
stituents. It almost got him the lieutenant 
governorship. In 1932 he rode to Congress 
by telling guffawing Carolinians that his 
opponent, Cameron Morrison, ate “caviah, 
which is nothin’ but fish aigs. Do y’all 
want a fish-aig Senator?” 


Significance 

Reynolds is neither the fool nor the 
Fascist menace his enemies make out. His 
genial affability and his studied clowning 
are in the tradition of the late Huey Long, 
whom he knew when the Louisiana “King- 
fish” was a patent medicine peddler. Like 
Long, Reynolds conceals a _ bounding 
energy and directness of purpose beneath 
a bullyboy exterior. Unlike Long, he has 
never shown any dictatorial leanings, or 
even any great personal ambition. 

Washington wiseacres circulated a story 
last winter to the effect that Reynolds 
had boasted of visiting “Hungria” on his 
latest trip to Europe, but thought Hitler 
had “done wrong to take the Sudan.” 
Actually, the playful Tarheel was snick- 
ering up his sleeve at them; he is by far 
the most widely traveled man in either 
house of Congress and has chatted earnest- 
ly with half the statesmen of Europe— 
and, curiously, neither Prime Minister 
Chamberlain, Premier Daladier, nor any 
other heads of state noted any display of 
uncouthness on the part of their inter- 


viewer. When Italy seized Albania and 
most Congressmen were twittering about 
“the rape of a tiny country,” it remained 
for Bob Reynolds to observe dryly that 
Albania had been sold to Italy a decade 
ago by King Zog I (Newsweek, Apr. 17). 

This “best-liked Senator,” who gets 
more mail, telephone calls, and_ visitors 
than any of his colleagues, seems likely to 
grow in national stature—though in what 
direction, he himself does not profess to 
know. Already a few Democrats are talk- 
ing of him as a possible Vice Presidential 
candidate for 1940. 





Cheese, M.D. 


As Congress was searching for a nev- 
trality cure-all, a freshman senator stepped 
up last week with what he described as a 
cure-all for many ills. His potion taken 
internally would, Alexander Wiley of Wis- 
consin averred: 

Make senators more “rational.” 

Make rouge unnecessary for women. 

Cure nervousness in children. 

End the WPA in Wisconsin. 

Prevent tuberculosis. 

Keep Congressmen young. 

Lessen divorce. 

Senators who thought they smelled 4 
mouse discovered they had merely got 4 
whiff of mouse bait. This week is Cheese 
Week in Wisconsin, and Senator Wiley was 
drumming up trade for a table delicacy 
that keeps 185,000 dairy farms and 2,000 
cheese factories in the Badger State hum- 
ming. 
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Alliance and Axis Salesmen 


Stage ‘Tug of War in Europe 


Diplomatic Maneuverings 
in the Balkans Act as Prelude 
to Hitler’s Reply to Note 


Although naval and military forces con- 
tinued to mass along potential battle lines 
last week, diplomacy everywhere in Europe 
showed signs of backing hurriedly away 
from the precipice. 

British and French statesmen took pains 
to deny that they were trying to encircle 
Germany and Italy with hostile alliances 
or to restrict any activities of the two dic- 
tatorships that stopped short of armed ag- 
gression. Both governments sent back to 
Berlin the Ambassadors whom they had 
recalled in annoyance six weeks ago. 

The two axis powers, for their part, were 
busy working up a defense against the let- 
ter that President Roosevelt sent them on 


Apr. 14, calling for guarantees against ag- - 


gression (Newsweek, Apr. 24). And in 
Eastern Europe the London-Paris and 
Rome-Berlin groups met in a tug-of-war 
for the allegiance of the little countries 
which was so intense that it promised to 
absorb their energies at least for some days 
to come. 


Silent Ships 


The main shift in position of the heavy 
guns was in the arrival of the German 
squadron off the Spanish Coast and the 
departure of Britain’s Mediterranean Fleet 





Fascist salutes for Metaxas, Greek dictator 


from Malta for the eastern end of the sea. 
This meant that all the way from the Pol- 
ish border to the African Coast millions 
of men and hundreds of ships were in place 
for a lightning blow should anyone be des- 
perate enough to risk it. 

Hitler’s warships, by silencing their ra- 
dios, contrived a two-day mystery. Not 
one of the 40 ships was sighted by any ves- 
sel or plane from the time they passed 
through the Kiel Canal on Apr. 18 until 
the pilot of a commercial ‘plane sighted 
them through a fog over the English Chan- 
nel on Apr. 20. 

Then the parade became so public that 
people on Channel steamers could watch 
it, and the commander of the battleship 
Deutschland finally sent up a plane to 
warn away photographers flying over the 
ships. (Camera men reported that one 
German destroyer was listing and in tow.) 

By the time the German Fleet started 
the training maneuvers which Berlin had 
given as its reason for coming south, the 
British Navy began a movement of its own. 
The 32 units of the Mediterranean Fleet 
that left Malta were bound for the East, 
planning stops at ports in Greece, Cyprus, 
and Palestine, on the way to concentration 
at Alexandria, the vital base nearest the 
Dardanelles and the Suez Canal. 

Only one battleship—the Ramillies— 
with its escort of destroyers and subma- 
rines went west to join the fourteen French 
ships which had taken over sentry duty 
at Gibraltar. But back in London orders 


Newsphotos 


were issued for the entire Home Fleet to 
concentrate at Portland. by Friday—the 
day of Hitler’s address to the Reichstag. 

No troop movements on land matched 
the navies’ shifts. The only new mobiliza- 
tion was in Yugoslavia, which called re- 
serves to double its army of 140,000. These 
peasant boys, clerks, and students pro- 
vided an appropriate comment on an in- 
volved situation by marching to barracks 
shouting “Down with Mussolini” and 
“Down with Hitler” at the very moment 
Yugoslav statesmen were amicably nego- 
tiating with both dictators. 

But the most important army in the 
situation was one that did not exist. Brit- 
ain’s war strategy is based on use of ships, 
planes, gold—and allies that have land 
armies. That principally means the French 
Army. Last week, walls in Paris were 
plastered with posters telling the French 
they were “poor dupes” to go into the 
trenches for Britain’s sake. A_ political 
group with control of three influential 
newspapers took up the same theme. And 
Premier Edouard Daladier repeatedly in- 
sisted to Prime Minister Chamberlain that 
their diplomatic efforts would amount to 
nothing until Britain introduced some 
form of conscription. 

Chamberlain already had taken the first 
step by creating a Ministry of Supply 
(see page 20). On Monday of this week 
the Cabinet followed that by offering his 
recommendations of compulsory military 
service and mapping preparations. 


Talking Statesmen 

Apparently the conscription move was 
to have an immediate tryout as a dip- 
lomatic instrument. Reliable sources in 
London reported that the first job of Sir 
Nevile Henderson when he returned as 
Ambassador to Berlin would be to advise 
Hitler that Britain would not drop con- 
scription unless his speech on Friday of- 
fered hopes of peace. 

Henderson’s return, together with that 
of French Ambassador Robert Coulondre, 
was the week’s surprise. Both had been 
called home “to report” when Hitler’s in- 
vasion of Czecho-Slovakia dismayed the 
British and French Governments. Their 
return was ordered primarily to influence 
the Fiihrer to moderate his reply to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

All advance indications were that the 
influence would be exerted with olive 
branches instead of threats. Henderson per- 
sonally gets along well with the Nazis. 
And, in advance of his return, both Brit- 
ain and France had tried to subtract some 
of the animosity from the tense atmos- 
phere. 

Before the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the French Senate, Foreign Minister 
Georges Bonnet explained that the Anglo- 
French guarantees were not intended to 
prevent the nations of Eastern Europe 
from negotiating with Germany or Italy. 
Only in case they were threatened with 











force—and this extended even to such a 
contreversial issue as Danzig, he said— 
were Britain and France obligated to come 
to their aid. 

In London, Viscount Halifax also tried to 
answer Germany’s “encirclement” charge 
by putting British policy into precise 
terms. The Foreign Secretary told the 
House of Lords: “The cry of ‘encirclement,’ 
whereby I suppose it is intended to suggest 
that the purpose of the government is to 
throttle legitimate aspirations of other 
people or engage in a preventive war, has 
no doubt been raised for obvious purposes. 

“If my voice could reach so far, I 
should be prepared on the authority of 
His Majesty’s government to give the 
most solemn undertaking that I can that 
any such idea would never find a place 
in British policy. Not only would it be 
extreme folly, and lack any color of mor- 
ality, but it would be entirely foreign to 
the whole trend of British thought, which 
rests essentially upon a desire to live and 
let live in the world.” 


Axis 

Hitler and the Duce, meanwhile, showed 
less interest in hearing a clarification of 
policy than in giving one. Newspapers in 
both countries denounced the Roosevelt 
letter in violent terms, denied that they 
should be stigmatized as potential aggres- 
sors, and scoffed at the idea of a peace 
conference. 

Yet the first public reference that Mus- 
solini made to the proposal was unexpect- 
edly mild. In a speech to the organizers of 
the Rome Exposition of 1942, he said they 
would not be engaged on such a task if he 
planned a war and added: “It is therefore 
unjust and unjustifiable from any point of 
view to attempt to place the nations of 
the axis on the seat of the accused. No less 
absurd is the proposal of reciprocal guar- 
antees lasting ten years, which do not take 
into account the pyramidal errors of geog- 
raphy into which individuals have fallen 
who have not even the most rumidentary 
knowledge of European affairs. 

“As for the proposed great conference in 
which the United States would limit itself 
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In the Mediterranean: British sea power concentrated at Alexandria to guard the eastern end of the sea . 





effectively to its customary role of specta- 
tor, experience gives us some bitter lessons 
on that score: namely that the greater the 
number of conferees the more certainty 
there is of failure.” 

The Fiihrer’s preparation for his reply 
before the Reichstag on Friday included an 
experiment in the role of inquiring reporter. 
Since President Roosevelt had asked the 
dictators specifically whether they would 
promise not to attack 31 nations, Hitler 
circularized small countries from Finland 
down to Greece with a questionnaire. It 
asked two questions: Do you consider 
yourself threatened by Germany? Did you 
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Von Papen, sent to Turkey 


request, or did you know in advance of the 
Roosevelt message? Most of the answers 
leaked out in advance. They fell into three 
categories: those which gave a flat “no” 
(Finland, the Netherlands, Greece, Latvia, 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark); those 
which said they did not fear attack since 
Germany and other big powers had specifi- 
cally guaranteed them against it (Switzer- 
land, Belgium, and Lithuania); and one 





doubtful case (Rumania). London heard 
that King Carol replied he did not “see 
how anyone could feel secure in Europe at 
the present time.” But Berlin insisted the 
answer had been “no,” and a spokesman in 
Bucharest confirmed that version. 


Family Affair 


Ever since the Hapsburg empire disap- 
peared, the little states which took its 
place have been as full of jealousies as a 
family circle made up of stubborn and 
strong-willed relatives. Hungary and Bul- 
garia (and Austria while it lasted) re- 
sented the loss of territory to Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, and the former Czecho-Slovakia. 

Last week the animosities which twenty 
years of peace had failed to heal were 
tossed into the crucible of a war crisis. 
Mussolini and Count Ciano in Italy, and 
Hitler and Foreign Minister Joachim von 
Ribbentrop in Berlin, received one Balkan 
diplomat after the other. Then several of 
the visitors moved on to London or Paris 
to hear the other side, and those who did 
not were visited by British or French alli- 
ance salesmen. 

The goal was clear, but the road to it 
ran into such obstacles as these: -Italy and 
Germany wanted to tie Yugoslavia to the 
axis, but to do so had to persuade their 
ally Hungary to renounce its claims on 
Yugoslav territory; and on the other side, 
to win over Bulgaria, Britain had to per- 
suade its friends Rumania and Greece to 
give back territory they had taken from 
Bulgaria. 

In this situation the former Sick Man of 
Europe acted the part of a healer. The 
British anti-aggression guarantee already 
given Poland, Greece, and Rumania had 
not been extended formally to Turkey. But 
London was sure of Turkish support in 
trying to keep its Balkan neighbors from 
going over to the axis. And this confidence 
remained unshaken even after Hitler had 
appointed Franz von Papen, the expert at 
diplomatic intrigue who engineered the 
downfall of Austria, as German Ambassa- 
dor to Istanbul. 

While these two powerful diplomatic 
machines plowed through the Balkans, one 
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. .. bringing its heaviest guns from Malta to be near the Suez and Dardanelles 


of them—the Anglo-French—also was busy 
on another front. Britain and France had 
wanted Russia to join the anti-aggression 
coalition as a sleeping partner, to furnish 
supplies and planes when asked. Last 
week, however, Russia boosted the price: 
it asked to extend the system of guaran- 
tees to the Far East, where it is on guard 
against Japan. Britain accepted the idea 
as “a basis of discussion” but this week put 
it on ice pending the outcome of another 
trial at direct contact with Hitler. 





Significance 


The appearance of a mad scramble for 
alliances which marked the week’s diplo- 
matic activity was due to the sudden entry 
of Germany and Italy into the market. 
They set out to destroy the Balkan En- 
tente of Yugoslavia, Rumania, Greece, and 
Turkey, and thereby emasculate the coali- 
tion which Britain was building up. 

In this struggle the odds seemed about 
even. The two dictators had the advan- 
tage of strategic proximity and economic 
ties—especially in the case of Germany. 
Moreover, every one of the little countries, 
even down to Gen. John Metaxas’ easy- 
going Greece, has adopted some form of 
Fascist organization to take care of its dis- 
satisfied youth and unemployed. But on 
the opposite side, Britain had long-en- 
trenched prestige and naval power, and 
above all could appeal to the strong de- 
sire for independence of these small states. 

The first result of the collision of di- 
plomacies was an obvious lessening of the 
fear that armed conflict was imminent. The 
pause gave Britain a chance to clarify its 
intentions toward Germany once more. 

Since the clarification exposed a strong 
strain of “appeasement” still lingering, 
Prime Minister Chamberlain ran the risk 
of trouble with a section of opinion in his 
own country. 

But the interlude gave him a chance, in 
advance of Hitler’s speech, to make one 
more effort to persuade the Fiihrer to mod- 
eration. For Chamberlain obviously yet 
had some hope—although a diminishing 
one—that the two dictators could be con- 
vinced of this essential: that Britain still 





did not want to impede expansion of their 
influence, so long as they stopped short 
of outright conquest of small nations or di- 
rect attack on the empire and France. 

The implied bait was prospect of a colo- 
nial settlement for Germany. And if Hitler 
rejected it, the last-minute effort at least 
served one purpose. Such a gesture from 
Britain, together with the Roosevelt letter, 
would make the Fiihrer give way or call for 
all his skill to prove that his aim was not 
aggression. 
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The Nazi navy steamed past Britain 


Spies and Sabotage 


Liner Paris Destroyed by Fire; 
Canada Excited by Plot Reports 


Fires starting almost simultaneously in 
a bakery on C deck and a barbershop two 
decks above gutted the French Line steam- 
ship Paris in port at Le Havre on the night 
of Apr. 18. Next day the burned-out hulk 
capsized at the mouth of the drydock 
where the line’s mammoth flagship, the 
Normandie, was having new propellers 
fitted. 

A watchman and a fireman lost their 
lives on the burning vessel, and a cabin 
boy who had slept through all the excite- 
ment almost went down with the ship. He 
scrambled through a porthole just as the 
Paris began to capsize and managed to 
swing to shore on a crane. 

The Paris burned the night before she 
was due to leave for New York with a 
cargo including $500,000 worth of art 
treasures for the World’s Fair. All except 
one case of sculptures was saved, and that 
may be brought up by divers. However, 
the vessel, which was insured for $2,500,000 
but would cost $10,000,000 to rebuild, was 
abandoned to the underwriters as a total 
loss. Only skillful maneuvering got the 
Normandie past the sunken ship and saved 
it from an expensive tie-up. 

Sabotage was immediately blamed for 
the fire by officials of the French Line and 
the police. Newspapers went a step further 
and alleged a plot by foreign agents. Both 
the Paris and the Lafayette, a ship of the 
same line which was destroyed last May 
by a fire of unexplained origin, had been 
earmarked for transport service in case of 
war. 

And after the fire on the Paris the secret 
police—the Sireté Nationale—revealed 
that they had a warning last January. This 
was in a letter cryptically signed “WBC32” 
in which the writer said he had heard two 
persons in a hotel at Nice plotting to 
sabotage French Line ships. Last week the 
police appealed to “WBC32” to reveal his 
or her identity and tell more. This week a 
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young Alsatian watchman named Cesar 
Franck, who missed one of his rounds the 
night of the fire and gave contradictory 
excuses, was arrested on a technical charge 
of arson. 

Meanwhile the sabotage scare spread. 
Minister of Merchant Marine Louis de 
Chappedelaine admitted that threats had 
been made to blow up the Normandie but 
denied that a bomb had been found aboard 
the ship. And in Paris 50 gendarmes, acting 
on a tip that the Opéra would be set afire, 
searched the building before permitting a 
performance of “Faust” to start. 


Scares 

On the opposite shore of the Atlantic, 
Canada also had a fright over sabotage, 
and another over a phantom ship instead 
of a burning one. 

After a report from a reliable ship pilot 
that he had seen an unidentifiable sub- 
marine entering the harbor of Halifax, the 
Royal Canadian Navy—which has no sub- 
marines—started a search. After two days 
the navy located a fishing vessel which had 
been in Halifax Harbor at the time and in 
the position of the phantom submarine. 

A month ago the Canadian Government 
received a warning that the Irish Republi- 
can Army planned to transfer its terroristic 
activities from England to Canada in 
preparation for the King’s visit. Two 
weeks ago these warnings were repeated 
with additional ones of Nazi sabotage. 
Hence last week, when thefts of dynamite 
were reported from several places in On- 
tario, the Federal Defense Department 
joined with the Province in taking pre- 
cautions. 

Special guards were placed at key power 
and industrial plants, including those man- 
ufacturing munitions for Great Britain. 
And on Apr. 21 a police sergeant looking 
for stolen brass found a 50-pound box of 
dynamite in a shed at Sault Ste. Marie, 
close to the ship canal through which large 
quantities of wheat and ore pass annually 
to the empire. Police hurriedly searched 
for saboteurs, but this week a taxi driver 
revealed that the dynamite belonged to a 
prospector who had been unable to find 
storage elsewhere. 





British Preparedness 
War Supplies Ministry Created, 


‘Regional Dictators’ Are Named 


In London last week garish posters were 
plastered on the Nelson column in Trafal- 
gar Square: “England expects every mat 
to enroll now.” Officials prepared 80,000,- 
000 cards for food rationing. Twelve “re- 
gional dictators” were appointed with noth- 
ing to do now but to exercise executive 
power if their districts are cut off from 
London during the course of a war. And 
the Cabinet established a Ministry of Sup- 
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Sabotage was blamed for the 8.8. Paris fire 


ply—a step it refused to take in the World 
War until the second year. 

To fill this important post, Prime Minis- 
ter Chamberlain selected Edward Leslie 
Burgin, 51-year-old Transport Minister. 
A tall, scholarly looking lawyer who climbs 
mountains and studies languages for recre- 
ation, Burgin received experience coordi- 
nating industry in his transport post. But 
his appointment seemed largely due to 
some adroit political wangling by his 
crony, War Minister Leslie Hore-Belisha. 

The wartime Munitions Ministry, which 
David Lloyd George filled in 1915, con- 
trolled the supplies of all the British forces, 
regulated industry rigidly and severely 


Burgin, Brittsh Supply Minister 


penalized strikes or lockouts. The new 
Supply Ministry will have a much more 
limited scope—at least until war actually 
comes. It will assure priority of armaments 
orders, step up production, and coordinate 
production of arms, especially for the Ter- 
ritorial Army, which is being increased 
from 200,000 to 400,000. 

But the office will not handle air or naval 
rearmament. And presumably this limita- 
tion explained why the job did not go to 
Winston Churchill, who had been heckling 
Chamberlain to create the Supply Minis- 
try. If Chamberlain finally decides to 
take Churchill into the Cabinet it proba- 
bly will be in a bigger job—either as First 
Lord of the Admiralty (his post in the first 
year of the World War) or to run con- 
scription, a move decided on by the Brit- 
ish Cabinet late Monday night. 


Significance ---- 


England doubled her Territorial army four 
weeks ago; creation of the Supply Ministry 
was the next step. But as labor decried con- 
scription only to be overridden, so were the 
objections of industrialists to the strict con- 
trol and probable limitation of profits that 
a Ministry on the wartime model would en- 
force. The new Ministry will establish all 
the machinery to do this, but it need not 
be put into operation until war is declared. 

Nevertheless, establishment of the agency 
was an unmistakable indication of Britain’s 
rapid shedding of the pacifist spirit. But 
the climax was the Cabinet’s conscription 
move, which would call almost a million 
youngsters of 18, 19 and 20 to the colors— 
as a guarantee that Britain intends to keep 
its promises to its allies. 
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Envoy to America 


In the stormy years of 1916 to 1921, 
Philip Kerr headed a “brain trust” of 
bright young men as secretary to Prime 
Minister Lloyd George. Resigning at 39, he 
refused a title, but nine years later—dur- 
ing which time he became secretary of the 
Rhodes Trust for Oxford scholarships—he 
inherited a title of his own: Marquess of 
Lothian. 

Last Monday, Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain named the Marquess—a rank 
outsider—to the coveted post of Ambassa- 
dor to the United States. First non-career 
diplomat appointed to the Massachusetts 
Avenue embassy in fifteen years, Lord 
Lothian will replace Sir Ronald Lindsay 
when the present Ambassador’s term ex- 
pires this summer. 

Though Chamberlain’s move took For- 
eign Office circles by surprise, a good deal 
of shrewd calculation and common sense 
lay behind it. Lerd Lothian knows the 
United States. Only last July, he endeared 
himself to many an American by suggest- 
ing token payments on war debts. 





Bolivian Coup 


On July 13, 1937, Col. German Busch, 
son of a German settler in Bolivia, took 
over the reigns of government after the 
forced resignation of President David 
Toro. Last May, Busch was elected presi- 
dent, officially. This week he abolished 
constitutional guarantees and announced 
the second South American totalitarian 
dictatorship in three years. The 35-year- 
old dictator’s first declarations paralleled 
the program of the short-lived Rafael 
Franco dictatorship in Paraguay during 
1936: “neither Rightist nor Leftist . . . 
necessary to save the country from eco- 
nomic crisis.” Behind Busch two shadows 
lengthened: (1) his ambitious adviser, 
Dionisio Foianini, son of an Italian immi- 
grant and Minister of Mines and Petro- 
leum; and (2) a powerful army officer 
group resentful of civil restrictions on 
military control of the country. 


Hitler ‘Enthroned’ 


Pageantry for His 50th Birthday 


Carries Flavor of Royal Fanfare 





Mussolini, who is 55 years old, and 
Stalin, 60, make no special point of cele- 
brating their birthdays. The former is 
nominally a Prime Minister subordinate to 
the King, and the latter merely secretary 
of a political party. Hitler alone in the trio 
of dictators is titular as well as real head of 
a state. And the public ceremonies for his 
arrival at the half-century mark on Apr. 
20 equaled the pomp with which Kaiser 
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Birthday: Hitler celebrated 
his 50th at a big parade 


Wilhelm had celebrated his corresponding 
birthday in 1909. 

By the Fiihrer’s will, every German re- 
ceived a holiday with pay. At dawn Berlin 
streets echoed to the tramp of crowds 
headed for the new Via Triumphalis. This 
great avenue, spinal cord of Hitler’s recon- 
struction plan for Berlin, is 41 miles long, 
slashing across the center of the city from 
east to west. 

Rows of columns topped by golden eagles 
were set up for the occasion, and the statues 
of Bismarck, von Moltke, and von Roon, 
removed from the old Reichstag courtyard, 
had been placed at the chief traffic inter- 
section of the new road. Church bells 
pealed and from every spire floated a Swas- 
tika flag. 

At 11 the Fiihrer drove to the Lustgar- 
ten, Berlin’s central park, and from there 
in his six-wheeled Mercedes rolled down 
the Via Triumphalis to the reviewing stand. 
The great upholstered chair in red in which 
he sat was at least first cousin to a throne. 
Above it stretched a canopy decorated with 
eagles and the Iron Cross. And for the first 
time Hitler wore in his military cap an 
eagle spread above a Swastika encased in 
gold leaves—the insignia of the Supreme 
War Lord of the Reich. 

Around him were clustered generals, ad- 
mirals, diplomats, and party functionaries 
in resplendent uniforms. The only figure in 
civilian attire was President Emil Hacha 
of the protectorate of Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia. He wore a cutaway coat and a top 
hat. 

For four hours the forces of Greater Ger- 
many passed before the War Lord. Air- 
planes, 162 of them, flew past in a roaring 
salute. Cavalry from East Prussia clattered 
over the hard surface of the new road, fol- 
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lowed by goosestepping companies from 
every part of the Reich. One hundred tanks 
sped by at 40 miles an hour—and became 
entangled in a traffic jam in front of the 
Fiihrer. 

The display also included the huge 10- 
inch mobile guns transported on four 
trucks that so astonished military observ- 
ers at last year’s review. Military experts, 
however, looked in vain for another sur- 
prise. The sole new gun was an unexcit- 
ing 5-inch anti-aircraft weapon. 

After the parade the Fiihrer returned to 
the huge new Chancellery—where last 
March he accepted the capitulation of 
Czecho-Slovakia—to receive his birthday 
presents. Thousands of Germans in the 
Reich and hundreds abroad had sent gifts. 
The ones that seemed to delight him espe- 
cially were 50 letters of Frederick the 
Great, given by the Nazi party, several 
original Wagner scores, from the Ministry 
of Economics, and Titian’s “Venus With a 
Mirror,” from the Reichsbank. 

Another gift was a scroll making Hitler 
an honorary citizen of Danzig. But rumors 
that Danzig itself would be added to the 
Reich by a coup on his birthday were not 
fulfilled. Moreover, absentees among the 
guests included Foreign Minister Galeazzo 
Ciano of Italy and several members of the 
Hungarian Cabinet, who were too busy 
carrying on political negotiations in Rome 
to come to the party. Italian and Hungar- 
ian officers were plentiful, however. And 
delegates from all the Balkan states, in- 
cluding Rumanian Foreign Minister Gri- 
gore Gafencu, were given conspicuous 
places at all the functions. 

Congratulations arrived from George VI 
and Mussolini sent a special telegram of 
felicitations. But from President Roosevelt, 
whose nonaggression plea the Fiihrer will 
answer on Apr. 28, came no word. 

That night Hitler took all the guests to 
the opera. Ordinarily on state occasions he 
specifies an uncut version of “Die Meister- 
singer.” But this time the guests were 
treated to “The Merry Widow.” 





Rome’s Birthday 


The day after Adolf Hitler’s birthday, 
the other end of the Rome-Berlin axis cele- 
brated the Natale di Roma, 2,692nd anni- 
versary of the Italian capital’s founding in 
754 B.C. by Romulus and Remus, twin 
sons of Mars, suckled by a she-wolf. (The 
fame of the trio is perpetuated by the 
Etruscan bronze group in the Capitoline 
Museum.) The date, of course, is legend- 
ary. Centuries ago Rome arbitrarily se- 
lected Apr. 21 as its birthday and has 
observed it ever since. 

Newspapers proudly pointed out that 
Rome today was growing faster than any 
other European or American city. Both 
Premier Mussolini and King Victor Em- 
manuel joined in the day’s fetes. Because 
it also was national labor day, farmers and 
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workers went to the Palazzo Venezia to 
receive prizes, medals, and pensions from 
the Duce. The King presided at a Royal 
Academy assembly. 


Franco’s Parade 


London and Paris Relieved 
by Plans for Madrid Entry 


Generalissimo Francisco Franco last 
week began a series of nationwide festivi- 
ties to celebrate his victory in Spain. On 
Apr. 17 he went to Seville to take a salute 
as 60,000 troops of his southern army 
swung down the palm-lined Paseo de 
Palmera. Next day he saw a naval review 
at Cadiz. Other reviews aré to follow at 
Valencia and Burgos. But the date of the 
biggest one of all—the triumphal entry 
into Madrid—was postponed from May 2 
to May 15. Invitations for that date went 
out this week, together with notice that 
on the day of the parade Franco would 
send olive branches to all foreign embas- 
sies, and similar tokens of peace would 
be spread in the path of his troops. 

The setting of the date was a relief to 
Paris and London, because Franco had 
promised them that the Germans and 
Italians would leave after the Madrid 
celebration. They feared that Mussolini 
was stalling for time to keep his Black 
Shirts below the Pyrenees as a threat to 
France. 

That may not have been the whole ex- 
planation of the postponement, however. 
For in Paris representatives of the Spanish 
Carlist faction in Franco’s ranks reported 
that their soldiers were objecting to the 
presence of foreigners in the victory cele- 
brations. 

This attitude on the part of the staunch 
royalists from Navarre was not new. Two 
years ago Franco merged the Carlist Tra- 
ditionalists and the powerful Fascist Fal- 
angists into the Falange Espanola Tra- 
dicionalista as the sole party of his regime, 
but the merger did little to mollify the 
resentment of the Navarrese over the 
presence of foreign troops on Spanish soil. 

The Carlists, who made a record as 
shock troops during the war and have the 
allegiance of several of Franco’s leading 
generals, did not hesitate to show that 
they disliked the Nazi invasion of Austria, 
where the Hapsburgs once ruled. And 
the Navarrese appeared to dislike the 
- Italians even more than they did the Ger- 
mans. 

Whether the Carlists had held up the 
Madrid fiesta or Mussolini was doing so 
by refusing to take his troops home until 
the general war danger passes was not 
clear. But Franco did not let the delay 
keep him from starting to demobilize his 
army. He ordered 200,000 soldiers, mostly 
from Northern Spain, to return to their 
homes and jobs. Troop trains were packed 


Desert Rulers: After King 
Ghazi of Iraq was killed Apr. 4 
when he drove his car into a Bagh- 
dad lamppost, his son, who will be 
4 on May 2, was proclaimed King 
Feisal II. The boy will rule until he 
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is 18 under a regency headed, according to his father’s wish, by Emir 
Abdul Ilah, Ghazi’s brother-in-law and cousin. 





with demobilized soldiers, many of them 
going home for the first time since the war 
began. 

Another happy contingent on the way 
out of the war zone was that of 71 
Americans, captured members of the Loy- 
alist International Brigade, who were re- 
leased at San Sebastian and sent across 
the border into France. Ten others were 
less fortunate. They were left behind 
pending further negotiations for their 
release. 





Japan: New Grab 


Last month Japan quietly proclaimed 
the annexation of the Spratly Islands, a 
group of low-lying coral atolls previously 
claimed by France, situated only 360 miles 
southeast of French Indo-China and with- 
in bombing distance of Singapore. France 
and Britain protested but mildly accepted 
Tokyo’s rejection of their claims. 

Last week Japan followed up its coup. 
It announced the annexation of all islands 
—almost entirely coral reefs—in a 147,000- 
square-mile area surrounding the Spratly 
group, thus extending Japanese sovereign- 
ty almost to the territorial waters of the 
Philippines and Borneo. 

At the same time rumors revived that 
Japan would strengthen the anti-Comin- 
tern pact, possibly by turning it into a mil- 
itary alliance with Germany and Italy. 
Preparation for this step was seen in the 
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fact that Cabinet Ministers busily held 
conferences with diplomats and Premier 
Kiichiro Hiranuma conferred with Prince 
Fumimaro Konoe, President of the Privy 
Council, which would have to approve a 
new treaty. 

Significance--——- 

The chief advocates of making the anti- 
Comintern pact an out-and-out alliance 
have been Japan’s hot-headed militarisis, 
who are primarily interested in war against 
the Soviet Union. So far, however, they 
have been balked by the moderates, who 
fear that if Japan were brought into a 
European war against France and Britain 
it would eventually be involved in war 
with the United States. 

The seizure of the island group was one 
of a series of such actions inspired by the 
militarists and designed to strengthen 
Japan’s strategic position in the Pacific. At 
the same time London’s efforts to line up 
Moscow in an alliance allowed them to 
argue that such a coalition should be bal- 
anced by militarizing the anti-Comintern 
pact. But the moderates could offset this 
with the additional argument that the 
United States would be on the democracies’ 
side, a line of reasoning strengthened by the 
hurried return of the Pacific Fleet to its 
home stations. Hence, the indications were 
that out of this would come not more than 
a perfunctory strengthening of the anti- 
Comintern pact—such as a provision for 
consultation in case of war. 
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SCIENCE 


Earth Is Due to Crash 
With Giant Nebula Andromeda 
—But in A.D. 500,001,939 


About a thousand million years ago, 
matter was closely packed in a vast bun- 
dle in some uncharted region of space. 
Then a mighty explosion occurred, sending 
out cosmic shrapnel in all directions. Ac- 
cording to this explosion theory, many of 
the whizzing fragments were nebulae— 
whirling masses of gas out of which stars 
and solar systems may have formed like 
water drops condensing from steam. Wher- 
ever astronomers focus their telescopes to- 
day they can see great nebulae, but most 
of them are retreating rapidly from the 
earth. This is one of the facts supporting 
theories of an “expanding universe.” 

More than 650,000 light years* from the 
earth, however, the Andromeda spiral neb- 
ula is upsetting all precedent by approach- 
ing the earth. Because of this its study is 
of special importance to theories of the uni- 
verse, and last week at the annual general 
meeting of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety in Philadelphia, Dr. Horace J. Bab- 
cock of the University of California’s Lick 
Observatory reported latest news on the 
celestial pinwheel. 

He calculated that the nebula—which is 
trillions of miles in diameter—is heading 
for the earth at a speed of 240 miles a sec- 
ond, and that means there’s a collision 
scheduled for about A.D. 500,001,939 un- 
less it takes a detour. Andromeda is 100,- 
000,000,000 times heavier than the sun 
(the sun’s weight is two octillion tons, or 2 
followed by 27 zeros) . 

But Dr. Babcock’s most interesting com- 
putation had to do with how fast the giant 
nebula was rotating. Most star students 
had theorized that nebulae consisted of a 
fast-spinning core surrounded by slower 
rotating gases and stars. A series of care- 
fully checked observations, however, con- 
vinced the astronomer that Andromeda 
acts like a huge phonograph record with 
its outer edge rotating faster than its cen- 
ter—the core of the nebula disk is spinning 
62 miles per second while its edge circles at 
170. If these results are confirmed, astron- 
omy’s picture of nebulae may have to be 
changed and with it modern ideas about 
how stars and planets were created. 

At the three-day Philadelphia meeting 
more than 35 papers were read on subjects 
ranging from X-rays to mastodons. Among 
them were these: 

Biccer Puants. That larger and juicier 
fruits and vegetables, containing greater 
amounts of vitamins than modern plant 
foods, may be common in the future as a 
result of research was announced by Dr. 
Albert F. Blakeslee of the Carnegie Insti- 











*A light year, the distance light travels a 
year at a rate of 186,000 miles a second, is 
about 6,000,000,000,000 miles. 





tution’s Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y., station 
for experimental evolution. More than a 
year ago he found that small amounts of 
an age-old gout remedy, colchicine (a yel- 
low powder extracted from meadow saf- 
fron), would set up chemical reactions in 
seeds, buds, or stems, doubling the number 
of the plants’ chromosomes—the bodies 
controlling hereditary characteristics such 
as size and color—and resulting in extra- 
large growths. 

But there were two possible drawbacks 
to the gout medicine’s growth-promoting 
effect: it might kill the helpful bacteria 





The stars and gases of Andromeda 


which break up soil chemicals for plant 
nourishment, or else it might be destroyed 
by the microorganisms. Dr. Blakeslee’s lat- 
est research, however, removes this danger. 
Tests in which eighteen out of nineteen 
strains of bacteria neither spoiled colchi- 
cine nor were poisoned by it showed that 
chemical and ‘plant-aiding microbes were 
perfectly compatible. Low-concentration 
colchicine solutions have already produced 
oversized varieties of 65 different plants, 
including tobacco, radishes, onions, and 
pumpkins. 

Growinec Sxuuts. Another Cold Spring 
Harbor scientist, Dr. Charles B. Daven- 
port, reported new facts about the human 
skull based on studies of more than 1,000 
children. Although most persons think of 
the brain casing as a rigid, bony structure 
that doesn’t change much even in early 
life, the 72-year-old geneticist-zoologist 
saw it as a part of the body which, like 
other organs, changes with age. 

Many mothers keep moving newborn 
babies in the crib, because they believe 
that when an infant lies too long in one 
position its head may rrow out of shap>. 
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Dr. Davenport brands this a false fear; he 
contends that the head is molded by the 
shape of the birth canal, and a baby’s 
favorite way of curling up in its bed isn’t 
likely to affect head form appreciably. As 
soon as a child starts walking (in about 
twelve to eighteen months) gravity may 
exert enough pull on relatively soft bones 
to shorten the length of the head slightly, 
but after a year and a half this effect is 
quickly compensated by rapid increases in 
skull length (in the study, one boy’s head 
was found to have grown an average of 
about .05 inches a year between the ages 
of 6 and 17). 

Dr. Davenport summarized his idea of 
the growing skull: “In my own studies of 
individual children the dimensions of the 
skull are still increasing, though slightly, at 
20 years of age. If, as Hrdlicka* con- 
cludes, the head increases in size to middle 
age, this .. . may be in part due to the en- 
larging frontal sinus.” 





Water as Aid in Cancer Fight 
Reported to National Academy 


The National Academy of Sciences, most 
exclusive research organization in the 
United States, is limited to 300 members. 
These top-notch investigators must be 
ready at any time to serve the govern- 
ment in emergencies. During the World 
War, forming the National Research Coun- 
cil, the academy worked on lice control, 
the shock-producing powers of high ex- 
plosives, bulletproof armor for soldiers 
(based on the structure of certain bone- 
protected fish), and other problems. 

This week, as the academy’s annual 
spring session convened in Washington 
amid worldwide talk of war, none of the 
scientists dared guess what problems they 
might be working on six months hence. 
But meantime, sticking to peacetime re- 
search, they painted an absorbing picture 
of the growing wonders of science. The 
following reports were among those arous- 
ing greatest discussion: 

AntmaL Etectricity: Like a “live” 
wire, every animal—from a microscopic 
ameba to an elephant—is surrounded by 
an electrical field. The leading American 
student of this subject is Dr. H. S. Burr, 
professor of anatomy at Yale University, 
who has found that each of the billions of 
cells composing an animal body acts as a 
tiny storage battery. 

In a 500-foot motion picture Dr. Burr 
startled his audience with a demonstration 
of his findings. He fastened a salamander 
firmly in a glass dish, made wire contacts 
at the animal’s head and tail, and then 
started the dish revolving. The quivering 
stylus of a voltmeter-controlled recording 
apparatus showed the salamander was gen- 





*Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, Smithsonian Institution 
anthropologist. 
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erating an alternating current like the 
spinning armature of a dynamo. Dr. Burr 
and his assistants have also performed 
electricity-detecting tests on thousands of 
other animals including alligators, embryo 
chicks, guinea pigs, monkeys, mice, and 
men. 

The most significant implication of such 
work is that the electrical output of a hu- 
man being changes with every change in 
its body, and by studying such variations 
doctors may be able to diagnose cancer 
and other diseases earlier than they can 
now. Dr. Burr mentioned some other pos- 
sibilities: “The menstrual cycle in women 
shows characteristic changes. In the same 
way, the instant when the egg breaks out 
of the ovary has been recorded electrically 
in rabbits, in cats, and in women. This 
makes it possible to determine quite ex- 
actly the time of fertility.” 

Water, X-rays, Cancer: While chem- 
ists, biologists, and a host of scientists in 
other fields seek a possible cure for can- 
cer, medical workers in hospitals study 
ways to make X-rays more efficient anti- 
cancer weapons. Drs. G. Failla and K. 
Siguira of Memorial Hospital, New York, 
told academy members how plain water 
might aid the treatment of the disease. 

By the simple process of injecting dis- 
tilled water into mouse tumors, they made 
the abnormal cells supersensitive to X- 
rays. Beams sufficient to kill only 50 per 
cent of unwatered mouse cancers com- 
pletely wiped out similar fleshy lumps 
that had previously been syringed with 
water. Dr. Failla believes the injected fluid 
passes into diseased cells in large enough 
quantities to make them swell and thus 
weakens them for the X-ray barrage. His 
only deduction for human patients: “If 
the reaction in human beings is the same 
as in mice, the control of cancer will be 
greatly advanced.” 

STerRItiry AND Vitamins: More than 
fifteen years ago Dr. Herbert M. Evans 
discovered vitamin E, whose absence 
causes “starved” tissues in the reproduc- 
tive organs of male and female rats to de- 
generate and complete sterility to result. 
Ever since then Dr. Evans has been work- 
ing to find ways of curing this kind of 
sterility, and he reported his latest experi- 
ments to the academy. 

Pregnant rats reared on a diet contain- 
ing no vitamin E can be made to bear 
healthy litters if they are dosed with 500 
milligrams of vitamin-rich wheat-germ oil 
before the age of eight months. But there- 
after aging bodies require larger amounts 
of the vitamin, and a 15-month-old fe- 
male rat may need as many as 5,000 milli- 
grams of the oil to give birth to normal 
litters. Most seriously affected by vitamin- 
E deficiencies is the placenta that supplies 
nourishment to embryos, and certain in- 
juries to this in human mothers may 
be due to the lack of the E substance, 
which is found in eggs, lettuce, and other 


foods. 
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Telescopic Giant 

Seven years ago the University of Chi- 
cago determined to add a new reflecting 
telescope to the equipment of its famous 
Yerkes Observatory at Williams Bay, Wis. 
At about the same time the University of 
Texas received a bequest for a new star- 
gazing station. Chicago’s president, Dr. 
Robert M. Hutchins, wondered why he 
and Dr. H. Y. Benedict, head of Texas, 
couldn’t pool their resources into one up- 
to-date observatory. 

Called by phone, Dr. Benedict agreed to 


A 
$$$ 


a plan whereby his university would build 
an observatory, while the University of 
Chicago would supply a staff and pay Op- 
erating expenses. Next week the result, the 
completed McDonald Observatory,* jj] 
be formally dedicated near Alpine, Texas 
Scheduled speakers include some of the 
world’s leading astronomers including Prof 
Harlow Shapley of Harvard University 
Prof. E. A. Milne of Oxford University 
Dr. Edwin Hubble of the Mount Wilsoy, 





*Named after W. J. McDonald, Texas 
banker, who left $800,000 for the observatory, 





The McDonald Conservatory and its ‘eye.’ Reflected in mirror are 
Warner Seely, secretary of the Warner & Swasey Co., C. J. Stilwell, vice 
president, and Dr. R. Williams of the University of Michigan 
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Id build Observatory, and Dr. Arthur H. Compton, planted in various parts of the room. The St. Regis, New York, the women pinned 
rsity of University of Chicago Nobel Prize winner. psychological detectives noted that those their principal bouquet on a government- 
pay op- The 75-ton telescope is perched atop chewing on various objects did less foot- sponsored program and added to their en- 
sult, the 6,800-foot Mount Locke in Western Texas, tapping and head scratching than non- dorsement by awarding a gold microphone 
y,* will where scientists will have near-ideal weath- chewers; by checking up, Professor Hol- as the prize. 
» Texas, er conditions (the sky is clear about 80 per _lingworth found the chewers worked more The program so honored, “Americans 
Of the cent of the time). But since it is located efficiently. A typist who didn’t like gum All—Immigrants All,” was produced by 
ng Prof. 16 miles from the nearest village and 42 increased her speed during the day but the National Office of Education. In suc- 
a miles from the nearest railroad station, the lost accuracy, while a vigorous chewer cessive chapters (the last one is scheduled 
a observatory is virtually a self-sufficient gained in both speed and accuracy. for May 7), the contribution of peoples 
Wilson unit, including living quarters, laboratories, from many lands to the founding and de- 
er a library, and other rooms. ; RADIO velopment of America has been skillfully 
rvatory, A special “electric eye” apparatus will dramatized by Gilbert Seldes. In confer- 
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automatically turn the huge instrument to 
follow the course of any star astronomers 
decide to study, and the telescope is so 
delicately balanced that a small, 3-horse- 
power motor can do the turning with ease. 

The 82-inch mirror—cast by the Corning 
glass works and polished and ground to 
millionth-of-an-inch accuracy at the War- 
ner & Swasey Co.’s Cleveland optical di- 
vision—will catch the light of stars as far 





‘Immigrants’ Series by U.S. 
Tops Women’s Radio Awards 


The Women’s National Radio Commit- 
tee represents 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 
women; it is spokesman for such important 
groups as the Child Study Association, the 
National Council of Federated Church 


ring the prize for this CBS broadcast series, 
the W.N.R-C. cited it as “the most original 
and informative program introduced on 
the air waves between Apr. 1, 1938, and 
Mar. 31, 1939.” 

The year’s citations of merit included 
two new classifications of programs. One 
covered quiz programs—in which Canada 
Dry’s “Information, Please!” (NBC), 
staged by Clifton Fadiman and a corps of 


as 400,000,000 light years distant (dis- Women, the American Legion Auxiliary, walking encyclopedias, got first and only 
counting the earth’s curvature and other and the National Council of Jewish Wom- place—the other, programs best serving 
obstacles, it could pick up a man’s image __ en. In consequence, its evaluation of lead- democratic ideals, in which “America’s 


3,000 miles away) and will be used largely 
for study of the Milky Way. The 100-inch 
Mount Wilson telescope and the as yet 
unfinished 200-inch Mount Palomar tele- 
scopes (both in California) are the only 
larger such instruments. 

The public will be allowed to gaze 
through the giant telescope—by advance 
appointment—on the last Wednesday of 
each month. 





SCIENCE NOTES 


Since chimpanzees and other apes dote 
on coconuts, a finding of Dr. James H. 
Elder of the Yale Laboratories of Primate 
Biology, Orange Park, Fla., is suprising: 
they have a terrible time cracking tough 
coconuts. Dr. Elder let male chimps strug- 
gle with the problem until they gave up in 
disgust. Then he showed two females how 
to do the trick by pounding a coconut 
against a concrete floor. When the lady 
apes tried to pass their knowledge on to 
the males, the awkward pupils just 
couldn’t learn. Dr. Elder might have in- 
terpreted this as showing female chimps 
were more intelligent than males, but in- 
stead he explained it in terms all males 
know: the dominant sex finds it difficult 
—and annoying—to learn from the sub- 
Missive sex. 


‘| Gum chewers, pencil nibblers, toothpick 
advocates, and persons who release excess 
energy in other such ways of working their 


ing network broadcasts each year is re- 
spected not only by broadcasting com- 
panies but by the public. 

Last week, as the fifth series of awards 
was announced at a luncheon in the Hotel 


Town Meeting of the Air” (NBC-sustain- 
ing) won top position. While serial dramas 
were not formally classified and graded, 
Tender Leaf Tea’s “One Man’s Family” 
(NBC) received so many women’s votes 








Songbird of the South: On May 1, 1931, a buxom singer wound 
up her first fifteen-minute sustaining program sentimentally, begging her 
listeners ‘Please Don’t Talk About Me When I’m Gone.’ Fortunately for 
her, Kate Smith’s audience did talk about her, with the result that on 
May 4 she will make her hour-long broadcast a joint celebration of her 
eighth radio anniversary and her 29th birthday (May 1). 


jaws are doing themselves a good turn, if 
you go by the experiments recently re- 
ported by Prof. Harry L. Hollingworth of 
ons Columbia University at a meeting of the 
te New York Academy of Sciences. He put 
half a dozen men and women through an 
eight-hour day of typewriting and other 
sedentary duties and had special observers 





























‘Information Please,’ bossed by Clifton Fadiman, won a citation 


that this domestic saga won “special rec- 
ognition.” 

Other W.N.R.C. citations included: 
Adult Education—“Americans at Work” 
and “What Price America” (both CBS- 
sustaining); and “The World Is Yours” 
(NBC-sustaining); Variety Programs— 
Maxwell House Coffee’s “Good News of 
1939” (NBC) and “Chase & Sanborn 
Hour” (NBC); Drama—“Campbell Play- 
house” (CBS), “Lux Radio Theater” 
(CBS), “Woodbury Playhouse” (NBC), and 
“Great Plays” (NBC-sustaining); Chil- 
dren’s Education—* American School of the 
Air” (CBS-sustaining) and “Music Appre- 
ciation Hour” (NBC-sustaining); News 
Commentators—H. V. Kaltenborn (CBS) 
and Paul Sullivan (WLW, Cincinnati). 





MUSIC 
Hindemith, One-Man Show: 


Program of the German’s Works 
Emphasizes Trail Blazing 





Last Sunday evening at Town Hall, 
New York, a chubby, baldish man with a 
roguish grin—a man who might pass for a 
younger edition of “Foxy Grandpa”— 
tucked a viola under his chins and aired, 
for the first time anywhere, a viola sonata 
he had recently written. Later in the pro- 
gram he took a hand as a pianist in the 
American premiére of his four-hand piano 
sonata. Still later, he and an expectant 
audience listened to another world pre- 
miére of one of his compositions—a quar- 
tet for clarinet, violin, ’cello, and piano— 
as well as renderings of five choral works 
and a quintet for woodwinds. The last- 
named work, written some years ago and 
played by the Laurent Quintet (all mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony), gave lis- 
teners a chance to compare works of de- 
cidedly different vintage. 


Although one-composer concerts are 
comparative rarities when the composer is 
living, Sunday’s event was more than such 
a decidedly out-of-the-way occasion. It 
marked one American and two world pre- 
miéres of modern compositions by the 
most salient figure among the younger 
group of Germany’s creative musicians: 
Paul Hindemith. 

Hindemith is no stripling, for he is 43. 
But compared with the 74-year-old dean 
of post-romantic German composers, Rich- 
ard Strauss, or with the 64-year-old tonal 
anarchist Arnold Schénberg, or with the 
56-year-old Russian meteor Igor Stravin- 
sky, this week’s figure in the musical news 
looked decidedly youthful. 

What’s more, Hindemith’s comparative 
youth emphasized the rapidly mounting 
bulk of his output and the challenging di- 
versity of the tonal web that he has been 
weaving industriously for the past two 
decades. In a score of years he has woven 
his way back and forth between opera, 
chamber music, incidental music for the 
stage and films, choral compositio., and 
ballet. Last fall in New York his “St. 
Francis” ballet, given its American pre- 
miére by the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
proved to be one of the most striking fea- 
tures on the company’s program—an ar- 
resting kaleidoscoping of medieval moods 
and modes with ultramodern manners. 
Earlier in the year he made Chicagoans 
sit up and critics lean forward with his 
“Symphonic Dances” for full orchestra, 
and his suite for small orchestra, “Cham- 
ber Music No. 1.” 

Although Hindemith’s compositions were 
banned in Germany five years ago as “de- 
generate,” and the composer himself was 
labeled a “Kulturbolschewist” (cultural 
Bolshevist) by the Nazis—despite the 
fact of his “Aryanism”—one significant 
detail stands out in the composer’s crea- 
tive history: critics in other lands have 
been unable to cram him into any stand- 
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ard category, much less keep him there. 

The fact is significant in two directions. 
It acknowledges the expanding variety of 
his works, and it advertises the growing 
uselessness of critical cubbyholes. More 
and more, neat little labels like polytonal- 
ity and atonality are being discarded as 
ragtag descriptions that have lost the 
greater part of their original usefulness. 
The cult of dissonance for its own sour 
sake, as Schénberg disciples began to dis- 
cover several years ago, is as much of a 
dead-end creed as the cult of assonance. 

Hindemith can take his discords, and he 
can leave them. His ability to do both 
things, demonstrated anew by this week’s 
all-Hindemith concert, has bothered critics 
who were weaned on the fallacy there real- 
ly is such a tonal animal as “pure” con- 
cord. There isn’t, of course—any more than 
there’s such a beast as a “pure” discord. 
It is this musical truth toward which the 
musical world has latterly been moving— 
and one of Hindemith’s several important 
contributions to modern composition, both 
in its theory and practice, is the brisk 
kick he has given the world in that same 
direction. 





RECORD WEEK 


Bacu—Partita No. 7 in B minor, Fugue 
in A minor. (Ernst Victor Wolff at harp- 
sichord. Four 12-inch Columbia records in 
album, $6.) First recordings, by the well- 
known German harpsichordist, of an iso- 
lated and seldom played fugue and of a 
keyboard suite or partita bearing the al- 
ternate descriptive title “Ouverture 4 la 
maniére francaise.” 


Desussy, Pierne, etc.—French Piano 
Music. (Emma Boynet. Five 10-inch Vic- 
tor records, $5.50.) A collection of repre- 
sentative pieces by five Frenchmen, played 
by a Frenchwoman who is piano repre- 
sentative of her nation at the New York 
World’s Fair. 


ScHuMANN—Violin Sonata in A minor. 
(Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin. Two 12- 
inch Victor records, $4.50.) The first of 
two violin sonatas which the German 
romanticist composed soon after complet- 
ing his “Rhenish” symphony and not long 
before the threatening clouds of insanity 
blotted out his genius completely. 


Two current Broadway smash musical 
hits—“Set to Music” and “Stars in Your 
Eyes”—have bubbled over into the phono- 
graph library. From the first, the singing 
comedienne Beatrice Lillie offers, among 
others, “Three White Feathers” and “Mad 
About the Boy” in an album of eight Lillie 
songs in the inimitable Lillie manner. 
(Four Liberty records in album, $4.50.) 
From the second hit, Ethel Merman makes 
an album with the two-piano assistance of 
Al and Lee Reiser. (Three Liberty rec- 
ords in album, $3.25.) 
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“Look—the Wards have a new car!” 


THESE REMARKS POINT OUT 


Fact No. 1: When you buy a new 
Packard, your car immediately pro- 
claims you a Packard owner. People rec- 
gnize your car’s smart lines—at once. 


Fact No. 2: It’s more news in your 
neighborhood when you buy a Packard 
ian it is when you buy any other car 
‘f equal price. 


act No. 3: Packard is America’s most 
autiful car—and this isn’t just Pack- 
rd’s opinion. 

Recently, an independent research 
organization conducted a nation-wide 
poll to determine which American car 
people considered the best looking. 
When the results were tabulated, Pack- 
ard led every other car—regardless of 
size or price! 

And Packard’s stunning lines are 
planned with consideration for Packard 





owners. Because Packard makes its 
style changes gradually, never in 34 
years has any Packard owner been left 
with a “style orphan.” 


How to pick a better car 


Another thing. We know that the new 
1939 Packard Six and One Twenty are 
better-built cars. And the strange fact is, 
that you can sense this simply by driv- 
ing one. Even in a short ride, you'll get 
the feeling that you’re handling a piece 
of finely-built, superbly-engineered 
machinery. 


One more discovery—and an important 
one. Your Packard dealer will show you 
that it’s really easy for you to get a 
Packard—tright now. For instance, your 
old car, if of average value, will probably 
cover the down payment on a new 1939 
Packard Six. Your monthly payments 


“Look—those lucky Eatons have a gorgeous new Packard!” 





THREE FACTS: 
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will be little, if any, more than those 
you’ve been used to. And your service 
costs may run you even less! 


P. S. New Econo-Drive transforms tour- 
ing—this perfected Packard automatic 
fourth-speed gear lets your engine run 
27.8% slower (thus even quieter and 
smoother) at speeds over 30 m.p.h., 
reducing engine wear and saving on gas 
and oil. Available at moderate extra cost. 





ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


PACKARD 


The 1939 car that America’s motorists 
voted the most beautiful 


THE SIX - THE 120 
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Every hour of every day, Industry adds to the total of 
human health, wealth, comfort and happiness. Without 
its turning wheels and pluméd smokestacks, our cities 
would be ghost towns, our farmlands would be dust 
bowls and empty prairie stretches. In dedicating itself 
to the service of Industry, modern chemistry is enlisted 
under the banner of service to all mankind. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY « ST. LOUIS 
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|. which serves Mankind 


How Monsanto Serves the Public Through Industry 
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AGRICULTURAL — 19 products 


P osilage for treatment of ensilage and 
{. Jder crops; phosphates for improving 
fd value; acids for rendering phos- 
pate rock available fer plant food; 
asives for polishing and sharpening 
igricultural implements; plastics for 
handles, and for insulating. 


APPLIANCE — 15 products 


ds and solvents for metal cleaning; 
|.cquers for surface finishing; plastics 
{ , all types and parts of appliances. 


AUTOMOTIVE — 86 products 
istic sheets and molding compounds 
safety glass, body trim and steering 
eels; chemicals for fuels, lubricants 
i synthetic finishes; anti-oxidants and 
elerators for latex sponge upholstery 
1 for tires; acids for batteries and 

netals; anti-freeze. 


AVIATION — 18 products 
mpounds to strengthen fabric sur- 
es; lacquers for coatings and finishes; 
istics for all aviation uses; chemicals 
r better tires, fuels, lubricants and 
metals 


BEVERAGE — 16 products 

Ingredients for flavoring and sweeten- 
ing; dry ice for refrigeration ; phosphates 
for cleansers and detergents; carbonic 
acid gas for carbonating beverages. 


CARPET AND RUG — 44 products 


Accelerators and anti-oxidants for latex; 
dye intermediates for color; phos- 
phates for cleaning; acids and salts for 
dyeing and for carbonizing wool. 


CERAMICS — 10 products 


Chemicals for the milling of raw mate- 
rials; compounds to strengthen products 


CHEMICAL PROCESS—6O products 


t 


Heavy chemicals, intermediates, special 
lvents, alcohols, liquid chlorine, or- 
anics and inorganics for all types of 
emical processing and synthesis. 


CONSTRUCTION — 17 products 


hemicals for fire-proofing materials; 
»sphates and acids for cleaning ; San- 
brite and pentachlorphenol for pres- 
ervation of lumber ; lacquers for finishes; 
astics for decoration. 


COSMETIC, PERFUME—18 products 


fanicure lacquers and removers; wet- 
1g agents for shampoos; fixatives and 
vents for perfumes; chemicals for 
nthesis; Vue-Pak for packages. 


SAIRY—18 products 


1osphotex as an emulsifying agent in 

ese; dry ice and ammonia for refrig- 
ation ; phosphates and acids for clean- 
g; Santamine for sterilizing. 


DENTAL — 11 products 


Phosphates and flavors for tooth pastes, 
powders and mouthwashes; plastics for 
artificial dentures and tooth brushes. 


DYE—75 products 


Intermediates for the production of 
hundreds of dyes and dry colors. 


ELECTRICAL — 10 products 


Plastics for insulated parts and beauty 
of design ; lacquers and cable compounds 
for insulated lines; Aroclors as compo- 
nent in non-inflammable transformer 
fluid; chemicals for rubber insulation 
and for porcelain bodies. 


ENGRAVING — 6 products 


Nitric, sulfuric and acetic acids for 
etching; perchloride of iron in etching 
process; plastics for electrotype molds. 


FLORAL AND FRUIT —7 products 


Chemicals for insect control; muriatic 
acid for washing fruit; wetting agents 
for spreading of insect sprays; Vue-Pak 
transparent packaging material for 
floral boxes and displays 


FOOD — 27 products 


Ingredients for flavoring and for food 
preservation; phosphates for sel f-rising 
flours and baking powders; Vue-Pak for 
packages 


GLASS, VITREOUS — 8 products 


Plastic sheeting for safety glass; salt 
cake; acids for cleaning; wetting agents 
for milling of raw materials 


INSECTICIDE — 8 products 


Chemicals for control of moths, ter- 
mites, and peach tree borers; cresylic 
acid for insecticides; methyl] salicylate 
for improving odor; wetting agents for 
spreading of sprays 


JEWELRY — 10 products 


Abrasives for polishing and grinding; 
acids for etching; plastics for decorative 
articles of beauty and utility. 


LAUNDRY — 8 products 


Chemicals for bleaching and sterilizing; 
phosphates for detergents; Phosphotex 
for cleaning compounds and laundry 
soaps. 


LUMBER — 5 products 


Santobrite for prevention of sap stain 
in green lumber; Monsanto Permatol 
**A” treating solution for control of ter- 
mites and rot fungi in dry lumber; lac- 
quers for finishes. 


MACHINERY — 15 products 


Plastics for insulation and for decora- 
tion; acids for cleaning and pickling of 
steels and alloys; abrasives for grinding 
and polishing; lacquers and finishes. 


MARINE — 25 products 


Acids for pickling of steel plates; lac- 
quers for finishing; phosphates and sol- 
vents for cleaning; plastics for instru- 
ment panels and interior trim. 


METAL — 25 products 


Ferric sulfate for etching; ferro phos- 
phorous for alloys; heavy acids, phos- 
phates and inhibitors for cleaning and 
pickling; acids for analytical work; 
abrasives for grinding and polishing. 


MINING — 14 products 


Flotation agents for ore concentration; 
abrasives for grinding of drills and min- 
ing equipment ; acids for analytical work 


PACKAGING —7 products 


Vue-Pak for fabrication of transparent 
packages; plastics for translucent or 
opaque containers; 
age finishes 


lacquers for pack- 


PAINT — 44 products 


Solvents, plasticizers and resins for lac- 
quers and enamels; pure base material 
for producing synthetic varnish resin 
preservatives and deodorants for paint 
lampblack ; finished lacquers for special 
uses; anti-oxidants and anti-skinning 
agents 


PETROLEUM — 28 products 


Chemicals for extreme pressure lubri- 
cants; pour point depressants for lubri- 
cating oils; anti-oxidant alkalis, 
acids and selective solvents for extrac- 
tion processe additives for gasoline 
and lubricating oils 


PHARMACEUTICAL — 60 products 


Salicylates, glycerophosphates and other 
medicinals for the alleviation of pain 
and the control of specific maladies 


PULP AND PAPER — 46 products 


Chemicals for pulp bleaching, digesting 
and sizing; Santobrite for control of 
slime and algae; coatings for finished 
paper 


PHOTOGRAPHIC —7 products 


Plastics for camera cases and plastic 
sheets for production of animated car- 
toons; tri phenyl phosphate for motion 
picture safety film; acids for manufac- 
ture of photographic chemicals. 


PLASTICS — 38 products 


Plasticizers and other chemicals for pro- 
duction of raw plastic materials. Cellu- 
lose acetate, cellulose nitrate, cast phe- 
nolic resin, polystyrene, polyvinyl] acetal 
and Vue-Pak transparent packaging 
material used for fabricating products 
of utilitarian value. 


POWER PLANT — 17 products 


Santosite for removal of oxygen from 
boiler feed water; Santobrite for slime 
and algae control; alum and Ferrisul for 
coagulation and silica removal 


PRINTING INK — 12 products 


Lampblack and chemicals to impart 
color; chemicals to prevent deteriora- 
tion of inks; to mask odors; to manu- 
facture black pigments with maximum 
covering power; Santocel to increase 
viscosity and prevent tack. 


RADIO — 9 products 


Plastics for the manufacture of colorful 
cabinets, for controls and insulated 
parts; lacquers and thinners for finishing 


REFRIGERATION — 10 products 


Dry ice for preservation of perishable 
foods; anhydrous ammonia for refrig- 
eration units; inhibited acids for remov- 
ing scale; cleansers and detergents. 


RUBBER — 47 products 


Accelerators to speed up vulcanization: 
anti-oxidants to prevent deterioration: 
softeners to improve flexing qualities; 


mold lubricants 


SHOE, LEATHER — 34 products 


Chemicals for the production of finer, 
softer leather; for giving penetration to 
dyes; Santobrite for the control of mold 
growth; lacquers for finished leather 
goods ; plastics for shoe heels and eyelets 


SOAP — 20 products 


Phosphotex to enhance emulsifying and 
water softening properties; acids and 
alkalis for processing; coumarin for 
adding fragrance to toilet soaps; Sopa- 
nox to retard rancidity and coloration; 
phosphates for cleansers and detergents 


TEXTILE — 31 products 


Chemicals for bleaching, dyeing, degum- 
ming and carbonizing; phosphates and 
wetting agents for detergents; lacquers 
for coating and printing; Aroclors for 
delustering rayon 


TRANSPORTATION — 22 products 


Chemicals for the manufacture of lighter, 
stronger and safer steels and alloys; 
acids for batteries and for cleaning; 
abrasives for polishing; cleansers and 
finishes for maintenance and beauty; 
plastics for decoration and utility. 


WATER, SEWAGE — 23 products 


Liquid chlorine, ferric sulfate, alumi- 
num sulfate and other chemicals for 
water purification and sewage treat- 
ment; phosphates for water softening; 
Santosite for conditioning of industrial 
boiler feed water 


omplete information on Monsanto products available for any industry will be supplied on request. Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


VORKS—St. Louis © Carondelet, Mo. © Monsanto, Ill. © Monsanto, Tenn. © Everett, Mass. © Nitro, W.Va. © Norfolk, Va. © Anniston, Ala. © Camden, N. J. 


Springfield, Mass. « 


Ruabon, N. Wales 


© Sunderland, England ¢ 


Dayton, Ohio (Research Laboratories) * 


DISTRICT OFFICES — New York 


chicago © Akron © Detroit © Birmingham ¢ Charlotte © SanFrancisco * Los Angeles ® Montreal © London, England * Manchester, England © Shanghai, China 
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How to Tie a Trout Fly 
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Reuben Cross, one of the country’s best-known fly tiers 


For centuries men have pondered vari- 
ous ways of luring fish to their hooks, but 
it was only 250 years ago that fishermen 
hit upon the idea of using artificial flies— 
resembling living insects. Today many 
anglers prefer to tie their own artificial 
flies, but others buy them from profession- 
al fly tiers like Reuben (Rube) Cross, 
who, during the trout season, sells some 
6,000 flies at prices ranging from 25 cents 
to $1.50 each. From anglers all over the 
world orders pour into Cross at Lewbeach, 
N.Y.—so many that he frequently falls 
two years behind in production. Below are 
pictures showing the tying of the ‘Royal 


Coachman,’ one of the most popular lures. 
(1) On an eyed hook still wet with var- 
nish, red rooster fibers are fastened for a 
tail; (2) a strand of crewel (wool) is then 
bound on with waxed silk thread; (3) two 
white duck feathers become the insect’s 
wings; (4) herl (from a peacock feather) 
fattens the body; (5) over the feather, a 
layer of scarlet wool gives the body its 
come-hither glint; (6) then hackle from 
the back of a barnyard rooster is (7) 
spirally wound to simulate the insect’s 
legs; (8) the finished “Royal Coachman.’ 
It takes Cross 24% minutes to tie one 
‘Royal Coachman.’ 
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Aborigine Marathoner: 
Tarzan Brown, Indian, Marks Up 
a World Record at Boston 


The Boston Marathon, staged every 
vear on Patriots’ Day (Apr. 19, anniversary 
of Paul Revere’s ride and the battle of 
Lexington), always draws a motley col- 
lection of runners—old and young, fast and 
slow; in short, anyone who can post the 
$1 entry fee and thinks his legs will hold up 
through the hilly 26 miles 385 yards from 
Hopkinton, Mass., to the Hub City is 
eligible. 

Last year the winner was Leslie Pawson, 
a 33-year-old playground foreman from 
Pawtucket, R. I., who fortified himself with 
a one-pound steak and a hamburger, and 
received fruit and water from friends in an 
automobile creeping alongside. Last week 
Ellison Meyers (Tarzan) Brown—a full- 
blooded 25-year-old Narragansett Indian 
from Alton, R. I.—was so hard up he had 
to borrow the $1 entry fee. An unemployed 
stonemason, Tarzan sought to repeat his 
1936 victory and wipe out the memory of 
last year, when he came in 54th. 

The race began at noon with rain pelting 
the faces of the 183 starters. As the pull 
progressed, Tarzan took such a command- 
ing lead that rivals thought he would ex- 
haust himself. They let him go on ahead, 
but he didn’t wilt. Stopping only once to 
gulp water, he wobbled on the macadam 
when a hundred yards from the tape. But 
he gathered himself to complete the fastest 
marathon ever run by man, finishing a full 
quarter of a mile ahead of Don Heinicke, 
a dark-horse factory worker from Balti- 
more. 

The time—2 hours 28 minutes 51 4/5 
seconds—lowered the 1933 Boston Mara- 
thon record of 2:31.01 3/5 set by Pawson 
and also wiped out the world’s record mar- 
athon mark of 2:29.19 2/5 which Kitei Son 
of Japan accomplished in the 1936 Olym- 
pics. 

On Tarzan’s wet head was set the tra- 
ditional laurel wreath, with a sprig from 
Mount Olympus in Greece, where mara- 
thoning began in 490 B.C. While pushing 
through cheering crowds to the dressing 
room, the winner fumbled at his stringy 
black locks and discovered he was bare- 
headed. His crown had been stolen, and he 
murmured: “I can’t see any future in mar- 
athon running and I certainly won’t let my 
boy [114 years old] follow in his father’s 
footsteps. But I hope this win will help me 
to get a job.” 

Similar employment sentiments were ex- 
pressed by Clarence De Mar, seven times 
winner of the Boston classic, who could 
do no better than 30th place—his worst 
showing ever. While the aging bones of the 
51-year-old printing instructor at Keene 
(N. H.) Normal were creaking in the damp 
weather, this advertisement ran in Boston 
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Hats for Horses 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The favorites for the 65th running 
of the Kentucky Derby May 6 are 
Technician, a_ well-made winter cam- 
paigner from the Woolford Farm, which 
won the Derby last year with Lawrin, 
and Johnstown, a golden brown owned 
by William Woodward and trained by 
Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons, the controlled 
pessimist who won with Gallant Fox 
and Omaha in 1930 and 1935. 

It makes very little difference to the 
average racing fan, crouched over his 
radio at home or detaching somebody’s 
elbow from his ear in the grandstand at 
Louisville, who owns and trains these 
animals. I will go so far as to say that it 
makes no difference at all. 

What the fan wants to know is the 
name of the winner, preferably in ad- 
vance. For this information, he need 
apply no farther than Lardner’s Sure- 
fire Tout Service, two pairs of pants 
with every winner. 

Who gave you Grand Slam, which 
ran a fighting twelfth in 1936? Who 
gave you Reaping Reward, a breath- 
taking third in 1937? Who gave you 
Dauber, a nonchalant second in 1938? 

Those are pretty embarrassing ques- 
tions, and we will skip them over as 
lightly as possible while concentrating 
our faculties on the 1939 race. Picking 
the Derby winner, and the place and 
show horses, is not exactly a thankless 
task. A hatmaker in Danbury, Conn., 
where more hats are coined every year 
than in many other places, offers a cost- 
ly felt or Panama to the sports writer 
who comes closest to doing that very 
thing. 

This department (size 71) calls the 
race as follows: 

1—Johnstown. 

2—Challedon. 

3—Hash. 

In justice to our clients, it should be 
added that most of the hat-hungry 
handicappers are picking El Chico, the 
champion two-year-old of 1938, with 
Challedon, Technician, and Xalapa 
Clown close behind. 

Technician, the co-favorite, has not 
galloped in competition since he won the 
Flamingo at Hialeah, Fla., two months 
ago. That race proved he can go a dis- 
tance, the first and fundamental task 


of every three-year-old which plans to 
run the Derby route of a mile and a 
quarter. Few horses are asked to go 
more than six furlongs or a mile as 
two-year-olds, and thus the field comes 
up to its third and most important 
year untested in staying powers. 

Technician, having campaigned over 
longer routes this winter, is almost the 
only known quantity in the Derby list. 
Ciencia, a filly, showed stamina in the 
Santa Anita Derby in March, but 
Ciencia is unhappily not eligible for the 
Kentucky Derby, because her trainer, 
Max Hirsch, up till now one of the 
steadiest, shrewdest letter stampers of 
his time, forgot to lick the stamp on the 
letter filing her entry. 

Challedon, one of the winter favorites, 
ran third last week in the Chesapeake 
Stakes at Havre de Grace, Maryland, 
behind Gilded Knight, another non- 
eligible, and Impound. His stock dipped 
slightly, but he still shows signs of being 
a stayer, and we Johnstown rooters are 
frankly afraid of him. 

El Chico was nosed out in a six- 
furlong race at Jamaica early this 
month, but his jockey did not whip or 
press him. He—and Johnstown—will be 
thoroughly tested in the Wood Me- 
morial, another Jamaica race, at a mile 
and seventy yards, a week before 


Derby day. 


Here are the major points about this $ 


year’s classic, the people’s race, at Louis- 
ville: 

1—Nearly 100,000 men and women 
will watch it, all of them excited and 
none of them comfortable. 

2—Only once in 64 years has an owner 
won two successive Derbies, which ar- 
gues against the chance of Technician. 

3—Col. Edward R. Bradley, four- 
time winner and Kentucky’s first racing 
son, has no horse in the field this year. 

4—Regret, in 1915, was the only filly 
to win the race. 

5—The field will be from twelve to 
eighteen horses, the purse between 
$50,000 and $60,000. 

6—Hotels in Louisville will charge 
$50 a day. 

It’s anybody’s race, but keep your 
eye on Johnstown. 
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Tarzan Brown, marathon marvel 


newspapers: “Clarence De Mar, printer 
and teacher, at liberty June 19; what have 
you to offer in teaching or as a compositor? 
Running never interferes with my regular 
work.” 





Bridge Strategy 


Twelve years ago, when the Vanderbilt 
Cup—first national contract bridge tourna- 
ment—took place in Cleveland, officials 
accustomed to auction bridge were so per- 
plexed by the problem of how to score the 
new game that they finally gave up and 
called the contest a draw. Contract du- 
plicate play has come a long way since then, 
but misunderstandings still crop up. 

Four little words, spoken carelessly by 
one of the players, had a direct bearing on 
last week’s play for the Vanderbilt Cup at 
the Hotel Shelton, New York City. A. 
Mitchell Barnes, member of Harold Van- 
derbilt’s team, was playing five hearts dou- 
bled when his opponent, Robert McPher- 
ran, of the Regency Club team, mumbled 
advice: “It makes no difference.” Believ- 
ing McPherran, Barnes hurried his play 
and went down three instead of two. When 
the match between the Vanderbilt team 








and the Regency team had finished, that 
one trick—worth 200 points—was enough 
to decide who won. 

Barnes appealed to Referee Basil Manee, 
who said McPherran spoke out of order 
and that Barnes should be considered set 
only two tricks. Next day the tournament 
committee set aside Manee’s verdict, re- 
ferring to this rule: “If a player draws in- 
ference from any . . . expression, and per- 
mits such inferences to influence his play, 
he does so at his own risk, and should not 
expect redress if these inferences be incor- 
rect.” That put the blame on Barnes, and 
the heavily favored Vanderbilt team was 
eliminated. 

Thus the Regency team (Theodore A. 
Lightner, Mrs. S. W. Peck, first woman in 
finals since Mrs. Josephine Culbertson in 
1930, Wingate Bixby, and McPherran) 
survived into the finals. But in the corner 
of a bare 60-foot room in which only re- 
porters were permitted, they went down, 
too, bowing to their long-shot opponents, 
the New York Bridge Whist Club (Harry 
B. Raffel, Lee Hazen, Sylvester Gintell, 
Sigmund Dornbusch, and Melville Alex- 
ander) . 





SPORTS NOTES 


Yacutinc: The Goose, a six-meter boat 
owned by George Nichols, won a series of 
races off Bermuda last week for the Prince 
of Wales Trophy. 


Poto: The Old Westbury quartet, na- 
tional open champions during the last two 
years, was disbanded. The team—com- 
posed of C. V. (Sonny) Whitney, six-goal 
captain, and his three perfect ten-goal 
partners, Mike Phipps, Stewart Iglehart, 
and Cecil Smith—broke up because of 
business pressure on Whitney, who has 
taken a more active part in managing 
Pan American Airways .. . Practically 
everyone who saw the British poloists prac- 
ticing on the Pacific Coast picked Bob 
Skene, 26-year-old Australian, as_ the 
team’s outstanding player and came away 
convinced that the United States will have 
a real job on its hands to win the Inter- 
national Matches on Long Island in June. 


BasepaLL Streaks: After tying the 
Pacific Coast League record of nineteen 
straight victories set 36 years ago by Seat- 
tle, the Los Angeles Angels lost a game to 
San Diego 12-6 . . . Hank Borowy, Ford- 
ham’s tinbeaten pitcher, won his fifteenth 
straight from Holy Cross; score 10-7. 


Divine Divas: In her home pool at the 
Medinah Club, Chicago, Arlite Smith re- 
tained the National A.A.U. lowboard title 
(from a springboard 3 feet high) for the 
third consecutive year . . . In the Fair- 
mont Hotel pool, San Francisco, a local 
mermaid, Helen Crlenkovich, won the Na- 
tional A.A.U. highboard title (on a 10- 
foot board) from Marjorie Gestring, de- 
fending champion. 


———— 
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Gen. Jackson and His Horse: 
Fight Rages Over Pollia Design 
for Manassas Memorial 





A proposed $25,000 equestrian statue of 
Gen. Thomas J. Jackson for Manassas 
battlefield has provoked, 78 years later, 
hot controversy over the proper depiction, 
of the hero of that first Battle of Bull Ruy 
—the fight that won him his famous nick. 
name when a fellow general exclaimed: 
“There stands Jackson like a stone wall!” 

On Mar. 4 the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts put on display in Richmond the 89 
models submitted in competition by scn|p- 
tors from every state in the union and 
announced the winner: Joseph Pollia, 45, 
Italian-born New Yorker who has created 
31 memorials in twelve states and Cuba. 
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Arlite Smith, diving champion 
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Thereupon trouble started. One of the 
first heard from was an unsuccessful com- 
petitor, F. William Sievers, 67-year-old In- 
diana-born artist who has lived in -Rich- 
mond since 1898 and who sculptured Lee 
at Gettysburg and Jackson for the Boule- 
yard in Richmond. He criticized Pollia’s 
model, which shows an inscrutable Jack- 
son in cape and cap astride a large horse, 
as woefully lacking “Confederate atmos- 
phere.” 

John W. Blizzard, 96, who says he 
served Jackson as courier for more than 
two years, had more specific objections: 
“Tt doesn’t look like Jackson or Little Sor- 
rel either. Sorrel was a small horse . . . 
Jackson certainly didn’t wear a cape in 
July. I never saw him with any kind of 
coat on except in winter.” (Pollia retorted 
by citing three references to a cape in Al- 
lan Tate’s biography, “Stonewall Jackson, 
the Good Soldier,” and added that Sorrel 
—stuffed in his old age and now on view 
at the Richmond Soldier’s Home, where 
Blizzard lives—was hardly a_ spirited 
mount.) 

Gen. William McK. Evans, 91-year-old 
ex-commander-in-chief of the United Con- 
federate Veterans, was also displeased: “It 
will never do. That model makes the horse 
look three times as big in front as behind. 
It looks more like a buffalo. Sorrel was 
one of the most symmetrical horses I 
ever saw.” 

Newspapers registered editorial displeas- 
ure. One delved into history and found 
Little Sorrel was originally a Yankee horse. 
And a Richmond citizen claimed Jackson 
didn’t ride him at Manassas. 

Two camps of the Sons of Confederate 
Veterans, which in 1921 bought the Prince 
William County site for the statue for 
$50,000, also objected: “We don’t want a 
statue introducing a trend in modern 
art . . .” Six chapters of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy climbed 
aboard the band wagon and asked the 
State Art Commission to substitute Sie- 
vers model for Pollia’s. But the commis- 
sion refused to reverse the decision of its 
“distinguished jury”—composed of three 
New York sculptors (Lee Lawrie, William 
Zorach, John Gregory), Thomas Colt Jr., 
director of the Virginia Museum, and Les- 
lie Cheek Jr., new director of the Balti- 
more Museum of Art. Jurors asserted they 
felt honor-bound to stick to the agreement 
with Pollia. 

Pollia remained placid during the tea- 
pot tempest, offered to make any reason- 
able changes in a more complete and de- 
tailed model he will submit to the art 
commission in a month or two, and signed 
a contract calling for erection of the statue 
by June 30, 1940. In the meantime, now 
hard at work on the monument, he divides 
his time between his New York studio, 
littered with every available photograph 
of Jackson and Sorrel, and the New York 
Squadron A armory, where he sketches 
the 101st Cavalry in action. 
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Storm center: Pollia’s winning Jackson model and Sievers’ design 
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Methodist Union at Hand: 
Conferees Meet in Kansas City 
to Work Out Final Details 


Half a century ago, American Protestant 
missionaries in China, India, and Africa 
began complaining to their home head- 
quarters. They had been sent out to 
preach Christ’s gospel of brotherly love, 
but the natives kept asking difficult ques- 
tions: Why did missionaries speak for so 
many different sects? Why were Christians 
divided against themselves? 

Churches at home soon began asking 
themselves the same question. The result 
has been a tremendous drive for elimina- 
tion of Protestantism’s differences, marked 
by mergers of denominations and creation 
of a “united front.” This week, in Kansas 
City’s huge Municipal Auditorium, 900 
Methodists gathered to consummate the 
largest such union in history—creation of 
the Methodist Church, whose 8,000,000 
members will make it the greatest Prot- 
estant denomination in America. 

The conference will heal wounds dating 
back 109 years. In 1830, Middle Atlantic 
Methodists broke with the parent church 
because they didn’t believe in bishops. 
Fourteen years later, Southern and North- 
ern Methodists split—as the nation was to 
split later—on the slavery question. Not 
until 1910 did tempers cool sufficiently to 
permit specific proposals for merger of the 
three resultant denominations—Methodist 
Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal South, and 
Methodist Protestant. Not until 1938 did 
all three agree to form one denomination 


owning $1,162,000,000 worth of property 
in the United States—including 42,700 
churches, 140 schools, and 82 hospitals— 
and another $60,000,000 worth abroad 
(Newsweek, May 9, 1938). 

The plan of union completed the basic 
bargaining. The Articles of Religion went 
unquestioned. All agreed to be governed 
by a Quadrennial General Conference, five 
geographical jurisdictions (Northeastern, 
Southeastern, North Central, South Cen- 
tral, and Western), and a separate Cen- 
tral jurisdiction for Negroes. Methodist 
Protestants accepted the episcopacy. 
Northerners and Southerners conceded 
laymen equal representation at legislative 
conferences. 

Hence the big job for the Kansas City 
delegates will be to iron out details, and 
they will need at least two weeks to do it. 
They must set the date for the first Gen- 
eral Conference and pick a headquarters 
city (probably midway between North and 
South). They must coordinate education, 
missions, finance, and ministers’ pension 
funds and may have to redefine conference 
boundaries. 


{ By no means will the Kansas City con- 
ference unite all of American Methodism. 
Among the larger sects left intact are the 
Free Methodists, Colored Methodists, Af- 
rican Methodists, African Zion Methodists, 
and Wesleyan Methodists—a total of 
1,700,000 members. Also excluded by de- 
liberate choice is a group of Southern 
Methodists, headed by the Laymen’s Or- 
ganization for the Preservation of South- 
ern Methodism. Last year, after their 
church approved the merger overwhel- 
mingly, the laymen’s group branded the 
vote unconstitutional but was rebuffed. 
Claiming to represent 2,000,000 (about 80 
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per cent of the church’s total constit- 
uency), the dissidents now plan legal 
action in five states to “protect” $350,000,- 
000 worth of property. 





Cardinal Hayes’ Successor 


The Roman Catholic Archdiocese of 
New York is the richest in the world; hence 
its head must be a crack churchman-ad- 
ministrator. This week, after a seven-month 
search, the Vatican found such a man for 
successor to the late Cardinal Hayes as 
Archbishop. Pope Pius XII bestowed the 
post on the Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, 
auxiliary bishop of Boston under Cardinal 
O’Connell since 1932. He is almost certain 
to be named a Cardinal, probably at Pius’ 
first consistory late in May. 

The new Archbishop, who will be 50 


May 4, has long been marked for church. 


eminence. Well-liked and respected, he 
served the Vatican’s Secretariat of State 
from 1925 to 1932 as diplomat, translator 
of papal documents, and as a radio an- 
nouncer, and there became a_ personal 
friend of Secretary of State Pacelli (now 
Pope Pius). 





FOURTH ESTATE 





Stanley Walker’s Comeback: 
Meteoric City Editor Takes Helm 
of Philadelphia Ledger 


Twenty years ago, a 20-year-old reporter 
hit New York with $20 in his pocket, hope 
in his heart, and a head bulging with one 
year’s reportorial experience on The Dal- 
las Morning News. It took him all of half 
an hour to land a job in the big city—as 
reporter on the old morning Herald. 

Last week, at 40, Stanley Walker got 
another job: editor-in-chief of The Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, with free rein in 
matters of policy and personnel. But the 
tale of the intervening twenty years out- 
lines one of the hectic careers in mod- 
ern journalism. 

“Oddly enough,” says the soft-spoken 
Texan, “I was a pretty good reporter— 
never brilliant, but accurate, fast, and re- 
liable.” From 1919 to 1923, Walker legged 
it all over the city for The Herald. And in 
his spare time he rambled into little- 
known parts of the town on a busman’s 
holiday, talking to all kinds of people 
from financiers to beggars, testing the 
shifting currents of conversation. 

In 1924—a few months after Walker 
had begun part-time desk work — The 
Herald merged with The Tribune. In four 
more years, after working his way through 
rewrite and a night city editorship, the 
wiry youngster found himself city editor 
of The Herald Tribune at 29. 

The Walker regime on the big morning 
newspaper still is a popular topic of con- 





versation at Jack Bleeck’s bar on 40th 
Street, favorite haunt of Herald Tribunites. 
It was an era in which the city staff— 
spurred by a mildly acid tongue, amused at 
times by zany antics, often astonished at 
an incredible intuitional flash—hit new 
peaks of performance. 

In 1935, the Hearst interests hired 
Walker away from The Herald Tribune, 
making him a high-ranking executive of 
The Daily Mirror, morning tabloid. But 
Walker was unhappy, and that fall, after 
being shifted to the now-defunct New 
York American, he quit Hearst to become 
one of the editors of The New Yorker 


Stanley Walker, editor-in-chief 


magazine. A year later he left The New 
Yorker. 

The next short chapter in Walker’s ca- 
reer was one of bitter disappointment. 
Early in 1936, the publishers of the fast- 
sinking New York Woman—a six-month- 
old weekly magazine—hired Walker to put 
the publication on its feet. But just as the 
first of the lively Walker numbers was in 
type and due to start printing that night, 
no one could scare up sufficient money to 
turn the presses over. Gnawing sadly at 
his cigar, the editor turned from the wreck 
and went home. 

Shortly afterward, Walker was back 
again at The Herald Tribune as assistant 
managing editor and later devoted him- 
self to writing editorials. Seven weeks ago, 
Cary W. Bok, chairman of the board of 
The Philadelphia Ledger, asked Walker’s 
advice on the newspaper. Finally, last 
week, the board decided Walker was their 
man and announced he’d take over on 
May 1. 

The new editor-in-chief’s main problem 
is one of circulation. The Ledger, though 
highly respected, hovers around the 170,- 





000 mark. Walker is planning better |oca] 
coverage and has some big surprises up 
his sleeve in the feature and columnay 
fields. These moves, coupled with more 
vigorous writing, he figures, should do the 
trick. And he'll continue the paper’s Re. 
publican editorial slant: “In politics, we’) 
be north by northeast of the middle of 
the road.” 





Neighborhood Poll 


On Apr. il, two days after President 
Roosevelt uttered at Warm Springs, Ga. 
his now famous remark, “I'll be back jn 
the fall—if we don’t have a war” (News. 
WEEK, Apr. 24) , earnest young men started 
buttonholing pedestrians on the street cor- 
ners of Chicago’s South Side. They asked: 
“Do you believe the United States should 
enter a war on European soil?” Of the 
1,796 queried, 1,561 flatly answered: “No!” 

The following day, South Side readers of 
twin neighborhood newspapers — The 
Southtown Economist (semiweekly) and 
The Southeast Economist (weekly) —were 
startled to find the usual local news and 
pictures absent from the front pages. In- 
stead, they saw full-page spreads of war- 
dead and war-wounded pictures under a 
banner reading: “THESE MEN FOUGHT IN 
EUROPE! Should the United States Repeat 
1917?” Robert G. Cleveland, 35-year-old 
editor of the twin Economists, had loaded 
his editorial guns with the questionnaire 
and shot the result. 

Having done so, Cleveland and William 
H. McDonnell, owner of the newspapers, 
sat back and waited for the sky to fall 
round their ears. With two small journals 
—combined circulation 114,000—they had 
bucked a trend established by many of the 
nation’s most powerful dailies, well real- 
izing that—according to the pattern of 
1917—editorial peacemaking is a highly 
unprofitable venture. 

Next day, the mail deluge began; sur- 
prisingly, almost all the letters were highly 
complimentary. Relieved, Cleveland and 
McDonnell prepared another blast at 
United States intervention in European af- 
fairs and printed it in the Sunday South- 
town Economist. This provoked more 
comment; several Chicago ministers posted 
the edition on church bulletin boards and 
many South Siders wrote Cleveland: “God 
bless your newspaper!” 

Last week, with the South Side poll ris- 
ing from 85 to 89 per cent in opposition to 
American participation in a European war, 
Cleveland and McDonnell continued their 
drive: “We believe the time has come when 
ALL the newspapers of this country, and 
not just one community newspaper in Chi- 
cago, can well afford to take a forceful, 
clear-cut stand against a repetition of 1917 
... against sending off American men and 
women to fight and die amid the brutal 
horrors of modern warfare UPON EUROPEAN 
GROUND.” 














MORE ENDURANCE! 


The Real Facts About KNOX GELATINE! 


News reports were headlined 
recently that gelatine, just plain 
unflavored gelatine, increases 
endurance. So many thousands 
of inquiries have been pouring 
in, that the Knox Gelatine 
Company takes this means of 
answering the most frequent of 
the questions. 


Q: Exactly what can Knox Gelatine 
do? 

A: It increases muscular endurance 

and thus postpones fatigue. 


Q: What is the proof? 


A: A series of laboratory tests, con- 
ducted on human subjects. 


Q: What further proof is there? 


A: Several leading universities are 
using Knox Gelatine on their 
training tables for this purpose. 
Business men, golfers, manual 
laborers, and other individuals 
have reported beneficial results. 
(Letters on file at our office.) 


Q: How do these people take Knox 
Gelatine? 


A: They simply take 4 envelopes a 
day for the first week, then drop 
to 2 envelopes a day. It is taken 
in a glass of cold water or fruit 
juice (or half water and fruit 
juice). Sprinkle the gelatine on 
top of the liquid, let the liquid 
absorb the gelatine; then stir 
briskly and drink immediately 
before it thickens. 


m © 
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: Is all the gelatine taken at one 


time? 


: No. Most people find it easier 


to take one envelope at a time, 
with or between meals. 


: Is the gelatine a stimulant (such 


as tea, coffee, etc.) ? 


: No. 


: Does the gelatine disturb the 


normal diet? 


: When taken as above, it neither 


disturbs digestion nor interferes 
with normal appetite. 


: Is Knox Gelatine fattening? 


: No. There are about 28 calories 


to 1 envelope. This is approxi- 
mately 1/3 the number of calories 
in one egg. 


: Will a flavored gelatine do? 


: No, because ready-prepared fla- 


vored gelatine desserts are about 
85% sugar and only about 10% 
gelatine. 


: Why should Knox Gelatine 


always be used? 


: Because it is made from sound, 


selected bone stock, manufac- 
tured under strict hygienic con- 
ditions under constant bacterio- 
logical and chemical control. It 
is handled from plant to con- 
sumer with a care equal to that 
given certified milk. It is neutral, 
tasteless and easy to take. The 
Knox plant is always open to 
public inspection. 


Q: Is Knox Gelatine expensive to 
take? 

A: After the first week, it will cost 
less than a pack of cigarettes 
per day. 

Q: How long before one can ex- 
pect an effect from taking Knox 
Gelatine? 

A: This depends on the individual. 
For a true test, the gelatine 
should be continued daily for 


at least one month. 


Be sure to buy the regular 
package of Knox Gelatine. 
Each package contains 4 en- 
velopes. On sale at all good 
grocers. 


FURTHER QUESTIONS 


Bulletin E contains much more 
complete information. If you 
wish this bulletin or further 
data, please write Charles B. 
Knox Gelatine Company, Inc., 
Dept. 65, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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CHARLES 8. KNOX 
GELATINE CO. INC. 

USA 


Montroc! Conede 
NET WEIGHT ONE OUNCE 

















INSIST ON KNOX GELATINE. DO NOT ACCEPT SUBSTITUTES 


Copyright 1939, Charles B. Knox Gelatine Company, Inc , Johnstown, N.Y. 
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We must do 
more along the 
lines of voca- 
tional educa- 
tion and adap- 
tation to prepare youth for the world of tomorrow. 

We must make it possible for more of our deserving 
young people to attend institutions of higher learning— 
an enrollment of 1,250,000 students out of a population 
of 130,000,000 is not enough. 
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Great as the 
achievements 
of medical sci- 
ence have been, 
much remains 
to be done. These foes still challenge us: dirt, smoke, waste, 
water pollution, the common cold, cancer, diabetes, arth- 
ritis, arteriosclerosis. Slums still exist. 

More consideration must be given to healthful working 
conditions. Industrial accidents must be prevented. 












HOUSING |/\ — 
= The people of 
our country 


vf 
— Salle =] pas 
P need 5,000,000 


—— fies ——— pw” more homes. 
Of 23,000,000 
one-family dwellings, 2 per cent are unfit for use; 15 per 
cent need major repairs; 45 per cent need minor repairs. 

There are 9,400,000 urban and rural homes without elec- 
tricity; 82 per cent of our farms are not electrified. 

Only 80 per cent of the city dwellings have hot and cold 
running water; 20 per cent have no bath tubs; 90 per cent 
of our farms lack bath rooms. 





MANUFACTURING 


American industry 
raised the average 
annual wage of factory 
workers from $288 in 
the 1860’s to about 
$1,300. We will continue to increase purchasing power. 

65 per cent of our machine tools are obsolete. Industry 
is 20 per cent under-electrified. To modernize power plant 
equipment $4,400,000,000 would have to be spent. 

More efficient machines and methods will increase op- 
portunities for cultural and recreational pursuits. 








"Tue UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
which lies before us in the United States 
offers unparalleled opportunities. 


The next one hundred and fifty years 
are going to see greater progress in the 
advance of civilization than has been 
recorded in the past 5000 years of the 
world’s history. 


Thought, vision and the ability to 
recognize and fill needs, will lead to 
important achievements and commen- 
surate rewards for those who will make 
them possible. 


There still are, as there always have 
been and always will be, frontiers to 
conquer. 


These opportunities will materialize 
through the full cooperation of govern- 
ment, business, labor, finance, science, 
and education, all applying the Golden 





We must do all 
in our power to 
conserve and de- 
velop our nat- 
ural resources. 

We must grow millions of trees to replace those that 


have been removed. Our forests are also important factors 
in the prevention of soil erosion. 

Only 38 per cent of the water power of the United States 
is developed. 
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ods by doing a 
better selling job. 

Several factory employes ie upon the efforts of each 
salesman to keep them at work. 

The amount sold by the average salesman is no more 
than that of 30 years ago but the cost per dollar of sales 
is much higher. This must be corrected. 

Natural population growth will create enlarged markets. 
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ss — Our banks 
COMPANY | and banking 
ap gd 2 . . . 
INS URAN CE > institutions 
rT VY have contrib- 


uted greatly to 
the building of this country. Pioneer money is needed. 
International currency stabilization is a problem still 
to be solved. 
New forms of insurance will be developed. Millions upon 
millions of policies remain to be written. The average 
policy-holder will carry greater family protection. 


@ INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


World Headquarters Bldg., 590 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Golden Gate International Exposition: Palace of Electricity and Communication 
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FOR PROGRESS 


Rule—and what we look upon as prob- 
lems today will be simple propositions 
tomorrow, solved in the interest of all. 


The opportunities of tomorrow, as 
depicted by the New York World’s Fair 
1939, will be great. 


The contributions of all nations to the 
advancement of civilization, as shown 
at this international exposition, will be 
an inspiration to the world’s construc- 


tive thinkers. 


Improvement in the welfare of man- 
kind, measured by the milestones of 
progress, will offer the best proof of 
how constructively we are thinking now 
of the task that lies before us. 


President 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 





The press, the 
radio, the tele- 
phone and tele- 
graph, motion 
pictures and our 
cable systems all combine to promote progress. 

Yet there are approximately 20 million homes without 
telephones. Approximately one. out of five families still 
lacks a radio. Television looms near. A great new industry 
will develop. 

Typewriters will broadcast written messages by radio. 








Soil conser- 
vation, flood 
control, crop 
rotation, the 
improvement of 
farm lands constitute issues that must be met. 

The farmer will become more and more of a partner 
with industry in supplying materials for production use. 

Yet there are about 56,000,000 acres of idle farm land. 

Opportunities exist for the development of our home con- 
sumption and for the improvement of our foreign markets. 











Modern trans- \&s 
portation has 
made one neigh- 
borhood of our 
country. But 
there are transportation problems that require solution. 

The railroads must be put on a paying basis. More than 
200,000 grade crossings must be eliminated. 

We have 2,052,063 miles of non-surfaced highways. Safe 
super-highways, scientific traffic engineering, proper high- 
way illumination are urgent needs. 

We require hundreds of additional airports and emergen- 
cy landing fields. Our merchant marine must be increased. 






TRUCKING 








The greatest 
literature has -? (%4 hat: 
not yet been \\- VPP. dA 7 
written; the ‘~ I =a 
finest painting 

has not yet been painted; the finest symphony has not yet 


been composed. 
Religion is one of the bulwarks of culture and civiliza- 
tion that will stand fast. 
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SCIENCE and RESEARCH 
We must explore Wy. “yy a zt 
new fields to - ¥ 

create better liv- 
ing conditions, to + 
develop new in- 
dustries that will increase employment, to eliminate drud- 
gery, to increase compensation, and to bring about safer 
and more healthful working conditions. Undreamed of 


discoveries remain. 











At the New York World's Fair— 
Contemporary Science and Art Representing 79 Countries 


-.. are combined in an unusual display of the 
talents of seventy-nine painters and three hun- 
dred International Business Machines Corpo- 
ration Research Engineersand their assistants. 
This display will be interesting and enlight- 
ening to all who have an opportunity to 
visit it in the company’s Gallery of Science 
and Art, in the Business Systems and In- ‘ 
surance Building at the N. Y. World’s Fair. — 








C.m.¥.W.F, 





INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
The people of 


the United States 
are vitally inter- 
ested in world 
trade. 

Although we are rich in natural resources, we must de- 
pend upon other countries for many ingredients that go 
into our products. Our exports influence our prosperity. 

A program to promote world peace involves: inter- 
national stabilization of currencies; revision of international 
trade barriers; settlement of international debts; improve- 
ment in the distribution of raw materials, food and cloth- 
ing throughout the world. 








MACHINES CORPORATIONG 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


New York World’s Fair: Business Systems and Insurance Building 
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Excuse It, Please 


by BURTON RASCOE 


Sens of my colleagues in criti- 
cism have gone into such jitterbug 
ecstasies over John Steinbeck’s “Grapes 
of Wrath” that I feel I should be more 
specific as to the various reasons which 
underlay the imperfect sympathy I ex- 
pressed toward the novel in NEwsweEek 
for Apr. 17. My admiration for the art 
of John Steinbeck, as exhibited in “Pas- 
tures of Heaven,” “Tortilla Flat,” “In 
Dubious Battle,” and “Of Mice and 
Men” (an admiration I expressed in a 
definitive article on Steinbeck in the 
March 1938 issue of The English Jour- 
nal as well as in about 20,000 words in 
other writings about Steinbeck and his 
work), led me to be a little disingenu- 
ous and a little less candid. I felt that 
a man who had done such good work 
was entitled to a comparative failure. I 
said the novel was badly organized and 
that I did not quite see what it is 
about. 

Truth is, I didn’t want to admit to 
myself what the book is about, because 
(except for some magnificent passages 
in it, which I said it had) it is about 
nothing with any validity and is false 
in emphasis, in detail and point, almost 
from beginning to end. It was a terrific 
disappointment to me that a prose art- 
ist, so careful, conscientious, wise, com- 
passionate, disenchanted, and imper- 
sonal as John Steinbeck hitherto has 
been should fall into the mess of silly 
propaganda, superficial observation, 
careless infidelity to the proper use of 
idiom, tasteless pornographical and 
scatological talk (dragged into the text 
by the heels), and into the even more 
serious faults of his book. I apologize 
to my readers for hedging too much 
about a bad book by a man whose 
work I have so greatly admired. 

For, it is clear from the letters I have 
received that the irony of the last para- 
graph of my review did not get over to 
many. This was intended as a friendly 
slap at Steinbeck (but a slap, just the 
same) for propagating the notion that 
a bunch of Jeeter Lesters transplanted 
to California would start a revolution. 
They wouldn’t fight for sour apples. 
They won’t even work if they can help 
it. They are all rugged individualists: 
you can’t tell them anything. Not even 
the Agricultural College graduates in 
the Department of Agriculture can dis- 
suade them from plowing their furrows 
straight down into a gully or to rotate 


their crops. They are so damned inde- 
pendent that they are largely responsi- 
ble for the soii erosion which makes 
dust bowls. You give them a house to 
live in, team and tools and farm imple- 
ments to work with, feed them out of 
your own garden (one like which they 
are too lazy to cultivate, even if you 
give them plenty of land to do it on), 
give them the milk from your own cows 
and the eggs from your own hens (they 
will sell the eggs and milk in town and 
let their kids get rickets and won’t milk 
a cow or raise a chicken because they 
are too independent), and then they 
will get in sharecroppers to do their 
work for them—and cheat you and the 
sharecroppers, too. 

Now as to specific charges against 
“Grapes of Wrath.” 

1—The dust bowl is not in Eastern 
Oklahoma, most particularly not in the 
region Steinbeck describes his trek of 
tenant farmers as coming from—across 
the Arkansas line from Fort Worth and 
Van Buren. That is the region of the 
Arkansas River and is one of the most 
fertile, fine-forested, and most beauti- 
ful parts of our country. 

2—There never was any such trek as 
Steinbeck describes and it couldn’t have 
taken place on the part of the people 
he describes as taking it. 

3—Steinbeck repeatedly pulls the 
boner that Grandpa fought the Indians 
for the land. Oklahoma was settled by 
allotment and any fighting that was 
done was done in the courts. 

4—Steinbeck has his preacher say 
several times that he baptized people 
in Eastern Oklahoma in an irrigation 
ditch. Whereinell are those irrigation 
ditches? If they had irrigation ditches, 
why would they be driven from their 
homes by droughts? 

5—Steinbeck has a big bank corpora- 
tion destroying a well on its own prop- 
erty in a supposedly dry country. 
Bankers may be crazy but they are not 
that crazy. 

6—The most eloquent Communist 
propaganda in “Grapes of Wrath” is al- 
most word for word like passages in 
Odon von Horwath’s “Age of the Fish.” 

So the book has faults, including the 
main theme and some I have not the 
space to enumerate. Excuse it, please. 
Steinbeck is an artist worthy of in- 
dulgence. 
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Portrait of a Female Heel 
in New York Café Society 


After being graduated from Princeton 
in 1932, Morton Gill Clark sailed around 
the world with three contemporaries in 4 
two-masted schooner—at a _ cost of 
$100,000. He had a lot of fun, and to 
make matters more pleasant he recovered 
at least some of the investment by writ- 
ing a book about the trip, “Captains Out- 
rageous.” 

Now Clark has ventured into the field 
of the novel. In Grace I Give You—his 
first such effort—he paints perhaps the 
most thoroughly disagreeable character jn 
this year’s fiction: Grace, the selfish 
divorcée-debutante of too, too impeccable 
family, who swims about in an alcoholic 
mist propelled by a mere $300-a-month 
alimony. 

Grace views the world through the cock- 
eyed perspective of night-club  society’s 
goldfish bowl. And when she meets the 
fine, decent man she has been looking for 
all her life (without realizing it), she 
bumps her nose against the glass wall of 
her tight little world. The swain learns of 
her sordid, gold-digging love affair with 
the father of one of her best friends and 
shies away—leaving her to the unbearable 
but well-deserved monotony of an utterly 
useless existence. 

Clark’s jeremiad on café society suffers 
somewhat from unwieldly sentences, but 
as a portrait of a female heel it is worth 
the trouble of reading. (Grace I Give 
You. 281 pages, 86,000 words. Morrow, 
New York. $2.50.) 





Why Nazism Lasts 


One of the toughest problems facing in- 
terpreters of European news is trying to 
give a clear and unprejudiced reply to the 
question frequently asked by Americans: 
why, if the Nazi and Fascist regimes of 
Hitler and Mussolini are as black as 
painted in the press, do the peoples of 
those countries continue to accept totali- 
tarian rule? 

In a new book, Tue Enp or Economic 
Man, Peter Drucker, a young German 
refugee who at one time was financial 
editor of the Frankfurter General An- 
zeiger, submits a thoughtful answer to 
this question. He claims the German 
masses welcomed and now support Nazism 
because they “believe in it against their 
beliefs and trust in it in spite of their 
misgivings”; there is no alternative but 
despair. 

And how long will Fascism survive? 
Until some other basis of belief can sup- 
plant it, Drucker holds. There can be no 
retu:n to capitalism or socialism, for both 
have failed, he argues. What he advo- 
cates is a new concept of society, based 
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|” this smart money-saving 


STUDEBAKER 


T’S thrilling to have friends tell you 
that you’re driving the best look- 
ing car they ever saw. 

It’s gratifying when guests remark 
that they never rode in a car that 
combines good taste and roomy lux- 
ury so perfectly. 


At no extra cost! Standard equipment on 
all Studebakers are such indispensables as self- 
stabilizing planar independent wheel suspension 
—steering wheel gear shift—non-slam rotary 
door latches. Automatic hill holder is standard 
on Presidents and Commanders. 


And so, if you want to enjoy these 
compliments—and the most economi- 
cal motoring you ever experienced be- 
sides—the thing to do is to get yourself 
2n exciting, money-saving new Stude- 
baker 

Those flawless exterior lines and 
that matchless interior beauty are the 
work of famed designer Raymond 
Loewy. And Studebaker engineers, 
whose achievements high-light motor- 
ing history, gave these Studebaker 
masterpieces marvelous performance. 

Learn for yourself, in a trial drive, 
why Studebaker cars are the year’s 
stand-out dollar values. Easy C.I.T. 
terms. See your local Studebaker 
dealer now. 
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ing F ederal tax. 
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Studebaker President Cruising Sedan $11 10 at factory 


Economy winner! Studebaker took the 
measure of all cars entered, to win the coveted 
sweepstakes trophy in this year’s Gilmore- Yosem- 
ite Economy Run under A. A. A. supervision. 


Safe! And Sound! Studebaker’s unique 
force of 7,300 veteran master craftsmen build 
solid safety and money-saving long life into every 
Studebaker. This careful workmanship also 
means that you get higher trade-in value. 
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not upon the economic but upon the fun- 
damental values of freedom and equality. 
(Tue Env or Economic Man. 268 pages, 
70,000 words. John Day, New York. 
$2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Here Lies: Tue Couiiectep Stories OF 
Dorotuy Parker. 362 pages, 79,000 
words. Viking, New York. $3. A com- 
panion volume to Miss Parker’s collected 
verse, “Not So Deep as a Well,” this con- 
tains 24 of her witty tales—all, she says, 
“excepting a few which she did not wish 
to retain among her collected prose.” 


Bunce on Tennis. By J. Donald Budge. 
160 pages, 48,000 words. Illustrations, ap- 
pendixes. Prentice-Hall, New York. $2. 
The grand slammer gives pointers for im- 
proving your game, analyzing the strong 
and weak features of most of the leading 
players of the past decade. Each stroke 
discussed is amply illustrated by stills 
from motion pictures of the author. Sup- 
plemented with a biographical sketch by 
Allison Danzig of The New York Times, 
and the Official Code of Rules of the In- 


ternational Lawn Tennis Federation. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Reno Renvezvous. By Leslie Ford. 281 
pages. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $2. 
Those who have read Miss Ford’s nine 
earlier novels know that here again we 
have the deducting exploits of Colonel 
Primrose as told by Mrs. Grace Latham. 
Constant readers will also know that a 
double murder in her competent hands 
can be as baffling as they come. 


Murper 1n Strainep Guass. By Mar- 
garet Armstrong. 265 pages. Random 
House, New York. $2. Last year’s scholar- 
ly biographer of “Fanny Kemble” this 
year turns to detective stories and proves 
she is one of the 1939 finds. Her victim’s 
bones turn up in a kiln—a popular resting 
place in this season’s mysteries—and her 
story is so logically told you'll be mad- 
dened at being taken in by the surprise 
ending. 





EDUCATION 


The Conditioned Twins: 
Zest of One Who ‘Just Growed’ 
Surprises Psychologists 





Psychologists like to experiment with 
infant twins. Such children have identical 
heredity; hence scientists can measure the 
effects of environment on character by 
training one twin differently from the other. 

Among the most famous of such human 
guinea pigs are Johnny and Jimmy Woods 
of New York, sons of a Yankee Stadium 





groundkeeper. Seven years ago, only one 
week after their birth, Johnny and Jimmy 
began a routine they were to follow for 
two years. Every day from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
they lived at the Normal Child Develop- 
ment Clinic of Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center, under observation by Dr. 
Myrtle B. McGraw. Beginning before his 
first birthday, Johnny was taught to roller- 
skate, swim, climb, jump off pedestals, 
ride a bicycle, and to do other things in 
advance of his age. Jimmy simply sat and 
played as he pleased. After the two years, 
Dr. McGraw sent them home for good. 

Last week she published a résumé of 
the Woods’ subsequent careers. She re- 
ported that Johnny still had finer bodily 
coordination than Jimmy. He still climbed, 
swam, and jumped with gusto and courage 
(though he had forgotten how to roller- 
skate) . Jimmy, on the other hand, skated, 
swam, and jumped awkwardly and timidly. 
In intelligence the twins ranked equally. 

But the experiment, Dr. McGraw con- 
fessed, had had one unlooked-for effect. 
After the twins returned home, their 
parents apparently thought that trained 
Johnny had gotten all the breaks and that 
Jimmy might feel unwanted. They gave 
Jimmy more attention, and he has become 
the more self-confident of the two. He 
jabbers incessantly, cries easily, tends to 
show off, bosses Johnny, and sometimes 
snitches on him. 

So much for science. The Woods twins 
also came in for inspection by laymen last 
week. Now grown to second-termers in 
parochial school, they celebrated their 
seventh birthday Apr. 18 by going to the 
Ringling Brothers-Barnum & Bailey circus 
at Madison Square Garden. Reporters 
noted that they seemed bored. Asked how 
he liked school, Jimmy the untrained re- 
plied: “School is swell.” Johnny the trained 
answered: “I hate school.” 


———— 


The Collegian and His Job 


Every spring, colleges and universities 
either boast about or apologize for the 
number of seniors for whom they’ve found 
jobs. They apologized throughout the 
black depression years, boasted in 1937, 
and apologized again last year. Noy 
they’ve again begun boasting. In a cross. 
section poll of 50 schools by The Associated 
Press last week, college after college te. 
ported “opportunities are greater . . . the 
number of openings has doubled . . . the 
most promising in ten years.” 

But all such reports and forecasts speak 
only of the graduates’ immediate future. 
What happens to college alumni a year or 
more after commencement was told last 
week by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. Walter J. Greenleaf, the office’; 
college specialist, reported on a survey* of 
46,000 graduates (classes of 1928 through 
1935) at 31 schools in East, West, North. 
and South. According to the long-term 
trend, college men usually find jobs with- 
out too much delay, but not always the 
kind of work or pay they expect. (Less 
than one-third of the 46,000 found the type 
of jobs they wanted and only 3 per cent 
liked their starting salaries.) 

More than half of the 1928-35 alumni 
have worked steadily since the day they 
received diplomas; about one in ten has 
languished jobless for more than a year; 
only one in 100 went on relief. The major- 
ity who caught on did so through college 
placement offices, or by showing previous 
experience, or—most important—by getting 
out and hustling. Fraternities and alumni, 
who promise so many blessings from “con- 
tacts,” turned out to be almost useless. 

Most people by now realize that a col- 





*Economic Status or Co.iiece ALuMN1. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. 25 cents. 





Wide World 


The Woods twins at the circus: Jimmy, left, who just ‘growed,’ and Johnny 
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lege degree is no open sesame to wealth, 
and the survey clinches it. The typical 
ities man alumnus pulled down $1,314 in his 
the first year and $2,383 in his eighth; the typ- 
und ical woman, $1,092 and $1,606. 
the — - 
937. 
Now Tutoring Factories 
or On Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, 
re- opposite the Harvard Yard, stands a row 
the of dingy buildings whose occupants thrive 
the on the students’ laziness or intellectual 
mediocrity. They are the tutoring schools, 
eak where professional instructors pump 
ure. enough knowledge into undergraduates to 
r or lift them over examination hurdles. Charg- 
last ing $15 for a twelve-hour review of a 
‘du- semester's work in any subject, the in- 
ce’s tellectual doctors serve cerebral tonics to 
* of two-thirds of the student body and gross 
ugh $200,000 a year. They claim they teach 
rth. some courses better than the university— 
orm and a few professors agree (NEWSWEEK, 
ith- Jan. 23, 1937). 
the Every now and then someone at Harvard 
S85 starts a war on the educational service 
ype stations, and last week the student daily, 
ent The Crimson, took a hand. L. Blair Clark, 
Crimson president and son of Federal 
nni Judge William Clark of New Jersey, an- 
hey nounced that henceforth the journal would 
has reject all tutoring-school advertisements— 
‘ar: a step that will cost The Crimson $2,000 
or- a year. In a front-page editorial he lam- 
ege basted the schools as “intellectual brothels 
Dus . a mockery of Harvard education . . . 
ing organized vice racket,” and demanded 
ni, their extermination. 
on The Harvard administration has long 
considered such a ban but has hesitated 
ol- for fear of the consequences. Like liquor, 











outside tutors can’t be legislated out of 
existence; they would simply bootleg their 
product at somewhat higher prices. An 
official university substitute would re- 
quire a $1,000,000 endowment—and Presi- 
dent James B. Conant hasn’t a spare 
million handy. 





Queeny Foundation 


In 1901, John Francis Queeny started a 
company for the manufacture of chemicals 
and gave it the maiden name of his wife, 
the former Olga Monsanto. The firm has 
since become a large corporation, with 
eleven plants in the United States, one in 
England, and another in Wales. Last week 
Queeny’s children set aside a portion of 
that empire for the benefit of the workers 
who helped him build it. With $300,000 
worth of Monsanto chemical stock, Edgar 
Queeny, Monsanto president, and his sis- 








@ Dine, dance and ice-skate under a starlit 
sky! Yes, ice-skating in summer. A fascinating 
feature introduced this year for the pleasure 
of Sun Valley guests. Just one of the many 
reasons why you'll want to plan a vacation in 
this delightful summer playground, right in 
the heart of the Sawtooth Mountains. 


There’s something for everyone—all the family 
—to enjoy. Golf, tennis, riding, swimming, 
fishing and archery—just to name a few of the 
many healthful sports. There’s even a children’s 
playground with an experienced supervisor. 


You'll like the informal atmosphere .. . the 
cool “blanket” nights. Picturesque Challenger 
Inn, open all year, provides double rooms as 
low as $4 per day. And Sun Valley Lodge, open 
July 1st, is one of America’s finest hotels. 


Plan to visit SUN VALLEY— 
Ask anyone who has been there 











ter, Olguita Queeny Berington, established 
the John and Olga Queeny Educational 
Foundation “to provide schooling in the 
sciences for younger employes and chil- 


BP coho mploves of Monsanto Chenics! | THE PROGRESSIVE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


For information or reservations, write or wire 
W. P. ROGERS, General Manager or W.S. BASINGER, Pass’r Traffic Manager 
Sun Valley, Idaho Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 
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TRANSITION 
Birthday : 


May Rosson, motion-picture actress, 
75, Apr. 19. The grand old lady of the 
films, who hopes to live to be 100, was 
honored at a studio party attended by 300 
celebrities and received a large diamond 
ring. During her 56th year as an enter- 
tainer, Miss Robson played thirteen weeks 
on the radio and made four films and 
twelve guest appearances. In her latest 
picture, “The Kid From Kokomo,” the 
little Australian-born 
actress portrays a 
confirmed drunkard. 
“Tnever touch liquor,” 
she explains, “but 
whenever there’s a 
part of a rum-soaked 
old lady to play, they 








Acme  dentially, I love it.” 


Suirtey Tempre, 10, Apr. 23. The 
child film star had two parties: one, at the 
studio with 300 Hollywood children and 
another at home with twelve of her closest 
friends. Shirley now weighs 75 pounds and 
stands 414 feet tall—a gain of 2 inches in 
the past year. 


Avotr Hirwer, Fiihrer of the Reich, 
50, Apr. 20 (see page 21). 





Princess Exiza- ‘ 
BETH, British heiress 
presumptive, 13, Apr. 
21. Her presents in- 
cluded long silk stock- 
ings and a riding 
habit from her moth- 
er, Queen Elizabeth; 
a diamond-studded 
bracelet and a pearl Aeme 
from her father, King George VI; and a 
motion-picture camera and projector from 
“Uncle David,” the Duke of Windsor. 
“Lilybet,” as she is called by the royal 
family, is already preparing for her 1942 
debut. 














Engaged: 

Dr. JAMes NaIsMITH, 77, inventor of 
basketball and professor of physical educa- 
tion at the University of Kansas, and 
Fiorence M. Kincaip, house mother of 
the local chapter of the Sigma Phi Epsilon 
fraternity. Dr. Naismith’s first wife died 
two years ago and Mrs. Kincaid is the 
widow of a Beloit, Kan., dentist. 





Married: 


Dovetas Farrsanks Jr., 29-year-old 
screen actor, and Mary Lee Epuine Hart- 
FORD, 28, socially prominent Virginian, in 
Hollywood, Apr. 22. He is a former hus- 
band of Joan Crawford, movie actress who 
recently divorced Franchot Tone (News- 
WEEK, Apr. 24). She is the ex-wife of G. 
Huntington Hartford, sportsman-writer 


pick me. And, confi- 











Wide World 


and heir to an Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 


fortune. 


Tyrone Power, 24, motion-picture 
star, and ANNABELLA (Suzanne Georgette 
Charpentier) , 25, Parisian film actress, in 
Los Angeles, Apr. 23. They met during 
the filming of “Suez.” 





Divorce Sought: 


By Hersre Kay, 
30-year-old orchestra 
leader, from Dorotuy 
Lamour, 24-year-old 
motion-picture _ star, 
in Chicago, on charges 
of desertion. The act- 
ress, whose usual 
movie garb is a sa- 
rong, won a, New Or- 
leans beauty contest 
in 1931, became an 
elevator operator in 
a Chicago depart- 
ment store, and, in 
1932, joined Kay’s 
band as vocalist. They 
were married soon af- 
ter and separated last 
year. Ina joint state- 
ment, the couple ex- 
plained that their two 
separate careers made 
it “impossible to con- 
tinue our marriage.” 
Miss Lamour said: 
“It’s the saddest 
thing that ever hap- 
pened to me.” 





Wide World 











Arrived: 


Ezra Pounn, 53- 
year-old American 
poet, in New York, 
from his home in 
Rapallo, Italy. On his 
second visit to the 
United States in 31 
years, he described 
Italy and Germany 
as peace-loving coun- 
tries. “The interna- 

Acme tional bankers and 
munition makers rather than Hitler and 
Mussolini are to blame for conditions in 
Europe,” he said. “They want to drag the 
United States into it . . . The President is 
out in front to take the rap for anything. 
I take it Frankie [Mr. Roosevelt] will say 





yes to anything as long as it isn’t the same 
thing twice.” The Idaho-born writer wil] 
remain in this country until publication of 
twenty more of his “Cantos.” 





Begun: 


By Davin Lioyp 
Georce, 76, Prime 
Minister of Great 
Britain during the 
World War, his 50th 
consecutive year of 
membership in the 
House of Commons, 
Apr. 17. The white- 
haired statesman, 
elected from Carnarvon, Wales, in 1890, has 
broken the record of more than 48 years 
of service held by the late T. P. O’Connor, 
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Ailing: 

QueEN Faria of Egypt, 18, with 
chicken pox, in Cairo. She caught the dis- 
ease from her 19-year-old husband, King 
Farouk, who has been ill for two weeks 
(Newsweek, Apr. 24). So far, their 5- 
month-old daughter, Ferial, has escaped 
the malady. 





Died: 


JuLIAN F. THompson, 50, treasurer 
of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., of influenza, 
in New York, Apr. 21. His investigation 
of the Connecticut drug firm’s business 
led to the exposure of the president, F. 
Donald Coster, as Philip Musica, an ex- 
convict. Two years ago, Thompson be- 
came suspicious of the transactions of the 
firm’s raw-drug department. Unable to ob- 
tain an explanation from Coster where the 
department’s profits went, he informed the 
New York Stock Exchange committee on 
stock lists, starting the inquiry which un- 
covered the $18,000,000 scandal. Thomp- 
son was graduated 
from Princeton Uni- 
versity in 1911, stud- 
ied a year at Oxford, 
and then gave up a 
potential writing ca- 
reer to enter busi- 
ness. He became 
treasurer of McKes- 
son & Robbins in 
1925. Outside the business world, Thomp- 
son was known as the author of “The War- 
rior’s Husband”—the 1932 stage success 
which gave Katharine Hepburn her first 
starring role. 





International 


Jo Youne, 50, popular song lyricist, 
after a nervous breakdown, in New York, 
Apr. 21. Once a café and restaurant singer 
with Irving Berlin, Young was an Army 
entertainer during the World War. A 
prodigious song writer, he wrote or helped 
write scores of hits, including: “How Ya 
Gonna Keep "Em Down on the Farm, 
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ame “Mammy,” “A Little Shanty in Old Shan- 

will ty Town,” “You’re Gonna Lose Your 

n of Gal,” “Lullaby of the Leaves,” “In a Lit- 
tle Spanish Town,” “Cryin’ for the Caro- 
lines,” “Five Foot Two, Eyes of Blue,” 
“Two Tickets to Georgia,” “Ooh That 
Kiss!” “You’re My Everything,” “Annie 
Doesn’t Live Here Any More,” and “I’m 
Gonna Sit Right Down and Write Myself 
a Letter.” 


DanieL S. Roosevett, nephew of 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Bronson 
Harriman (Peter) Rumsey, grandson of 
the late E. H. Harriman, pioneer railroad 
builder, in an airplane crash near Guada- 
lupe Victoria, Puebla, Mexico, Apr. 18. A 
third occupant of the plane, Carlotta Con- 
has | stantine, 21, daughter of Arthur Constan- 
vs tine, Mexico City correspondent for Inter- 
national News Service, survived the acci- 
dent and was carried from the wreck on 
Mount Lamesa by Indians. She suffered 





View! Valleugl, Different? 


Alaska 
Hawali 
Mexico 


In One Summer 














double fractures of her left arm and leg, a 

ith dislocated shoulder, bruises and _ burns. CR ISsk 

is- The two youths, both Harvard students 3 | 

ng and 22, and Miss Constantine were en 

ks route to Yucatan. While attempting to 

5- land, they crashed into some trees. Young 

ed Roosevelt, the plane’s pilot, was the son 
of G. Hall Roosevelt, brother of the First F ) 
wd Duchess of Richmond . 
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17 Ports! 18,000 Miles! Including 2 World’s Fairs! 


on ‘Union Pacific’: Rousing 


F. Saga of the Iron Horse Paints NEW YORK HAWAII MEXICO 

X- Rail d H ee World’s Fair Honolulu Acapulco - 

. auroad as ero a as Cuernavaca 

e- WEST INDIES . 3 Mexico City* 

7 In letters to the Hays office and to Kingston PANAMA CANAL 

7 Darryl F. Zanuck of Twentieth Century- PANAMA CANAL — oe rn 

: Fox, J. J. Pelley, president of the Associa- Cristobal ie 0 

a tion of American Railroads, recently pro- Balboa CALIFORNIA ” Tome 

mn : “ 9 San Francisco era Uruz 

. tested that the film “Jesse James” had de- CALIFORNIA eaten or tl CUBA 
liberately misrepresented the facts in por- Los Angeles Los Angeles Havana 


traying its hero as the innocent victim of 
unscrupulous railroad officials. With “Let 


NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED 





*OPTIONAL OVERLAND ROUTE 


Freedom Ring,” M-G-M also found it 
cinematically convenient to cast a railroad 
magnate as its arch-villain. But Para- 
mount’s Unton Paciric, which will bring 
together for four days this week a Holly- 
wood glamour contingent and the Union 
Pacific’s board of directors to celebrate its 
: world premiére in Omaha, Neb., Apr. 28— 
for which occasion Omahans let their 
: beards sprout, erected the false store fronts 
of an early Western town, and reared an Th C k & S 
4 Indian stockade around the union station OS. 00 on 
—is an iron horse of another color. 

On May 10, 1869, soldiers, laborers, and 
, newspaper correspondents gathered at 
Promontory Point, Utah, to watch Leland 
Stanford, C. P. Huntington, Gen. Gren- 
ville M. Dodge, and other officials pound 
a sledge hammer at the $400 gold spike 
that symbolized the meeting of the Cen- 
tral Pacific and the Union Pacific railroads 
—the iron-railed linking of the Atlantic 


From New York, July 6 ws 4) 54 
Returning September 3, 1939 UP 
Sunlit Mexico, glamorous Hawaii and the great glaciers of Alaska 
..-all included in one amazingly different cruise! Comprehensive 
shore excursions available at moderate cost including a coast-to- 


coast trip across Mexico, Acapulco to Vera Cruz via Cuernavaca 
and Mexico City. See your travel agent or 





New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
or any Thos. Cook & Son or Canadian Pacific Office 
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on America’s greatest liners 
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MAY 17, JUNE 14, JULY 12 
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Or sailing the alternate weeks, 
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and the Pacific Oceans. The bill providing 
for the spanning of the continent had been 
signed by President Lincoln seven years 
before. 

The record of those seven years, the 
backbreaking, discouraging, and dangerous 
job of mounding a roadbed from Omaha, 
across prairie, desert, and mountains to 
the Utah goal, is the dominant theme of 
“Union Pacific.” But by way of good 
measure, Cecil B. De Mille, producer and 
director, has orchestrated it with enough 
melodramatic fortissimo to serve several 
films. With the accent on gunplay there are 
other and assorted assaults, several train 
wrecks, a chase through canyon and sage, 
and a blood-curdling Indian raid—an im- 
pressive action total which De Mille has 
directed with great gusto and his cus- 
tomary legerdemain in handling mobs. 

For fiction’s sake the chief opposition to 
the Union Pacific has been telescoped into 


... marked by blood, thunder, and redskins 





a, 


a single person—a Chicago financier who 
sells U. P. stock short and hires a pair of 
public enemies to establish a dance-and. 
gambling dive that keeps abreast of the 
railroad’s advance and delays it with 
brawls and hangovers. This is the situa. 
tion that trouble shooter Jeff Butler (Jog 
McCrea) is hired to clean up. That the 
U. P. survives is a matter of history. That 
Jeff falls in love with Molly Monahan 
(Barbara Stanwyck), postmistress of the 
city-on-wheels, and almost loses her to 4 
dashing cardsharp (Robert Preston) is an. 
other and more familiar story. 

From a large cast that includes Brian 
Donlevy, Lynne Overman, Akim Tamiroff. 
J. M. Kerrigan, and Henry Kolker the 
personal narrative and incidental comedy 
of “Union Pacific” receives some first-rate 
performances. Perhaps more important js 
the fact that this film, with its pictorially 
dramatic shots of a great roadbed in con- 
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struction, its concern with the sweat and 
emotions of the Irish battalions who made 
it possible, has been indorsed by the rail- 
road brotherhoods as the first movie which 
does not give a one-sided view of the de- 
velopment of a great railway system. 
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Critics’ Deadlock 


When the New York Drama Critics Cir- 
cle met last week to select the best new 
American play of the season, it soon be- 
came obvious that a deadlock could not be 





THEATER WEEK 





Professional and Novice 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


I is whispered to me by my pri- 
vately employed Whisperer No. 6 that 
S. N. Behrman wrote No TIME For 
Comepy with the Lunts in mind and 
that the Lunts, upon reading it, polite- 
ly rejected it. The Lunts thus join me 
in a minority report on it. Although 
most of the newspaper reviewers have 
fondled it in terms which they cus- 
tomarily reserve for the best plays of 
Somerset Maugham and the worst ones 
of Maxwell Anderson and although the 
first-night audience bravoed it with the 
gusto that it in turn habitually bestows 
upon any very poor play with one of 
its pet actresses in it, it strikes me as 
being the feeblest comedy job that its 
gifted author has done in some years. 
Nor is it materially helped by the gifted 
Katharine Cornell’s performance. 

Miss Cornell, whatever her unmistak- 
able virtues in the field of the more 
serious drama, is no comédienne. (If 
you argue that her Candida disproves 
it, I quietly reply, first, that no 
actress, comédienne or anything else, 
has so far failed to make a good 
impression in the role and, second- 
ly, that calling “Candida” a comedy 
in the accepted theatrical sense is as 
far-fetched as calling “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray” a problem play.) Every- 
thing about Miss Cornell—her voice, 
tragic mask, physical comportment, ges- 
tures, and general histrionic layout— 
belies her as a comédienne, and her per- 
formance in the brittle Behrman ex- 
hibit accordingly and helplessly con- 
verts what should be lightly gliding 
comedy into something that is destruc- 
tively dramatic. That Mr. McClintic, 
her husband, foresaw the inevitable is 
clearly reflected in his affectionate ef- 
fort to conceal her comedy shortcom- 
ings by craftily, if bogusly, directing 
the play into a relatively serious mood 
which is remote from its natural de- 
sign. I observe that my colleague, Mr. 
Anderson, says flatteringly that Miss 
Cornell “plays comedy with a sort of 
wistful and shining gravity which gives 
Mr. Behrman’s play a substance it 
simply doesn’t possess.” It seems to me 
—aside from a mild speculation as to 


PP 


how anyone can give substance to the 
substanceless simply by treating it 
gravely—that this is akin to admiring, 
on the other hand, an actress who 
might remove substance from a sub- 
stantial play by playing it with a wist- 
ful and shining levity. 

Snatches of Behrman’s dialogue are 
gay and witty, but the snatches are too 
infrequent to make anything resembling 
a silk purse out of the antiquated wife- 
wins - back - husband-from-other-woman 


pork. 


For the second time in two years 
a playwriting novice has come out of 
the California that isn’t Hollywood and 
showed up most of his theoretical pro- 
fessional masters. Last year it was John 
Steinbeck with “Of Mice and Men.” 
This year it is William Saroyan with 
My Heart’s 1n THE HIGHLANDS, as 
bonny, imaginative, and utterly fasci- 
nating a sentimental lark as has come 
the way of the local stage in a long 
spell. Lit with the gleam of a smiling 
fancy and stirred with a humorous 
compassion, this loose and gently jovial 
mixture of almost everything from fan- 
tasy to nuts simultaneously squeezes 
the laughter and tears out of you with 
some of the seemingly most carefree 
playwriting it has been my surprised 
pleasure to have experienced. The fable 
of a tenth-rate poet whose protective 
little boy worships him as a genius and 
of the twain’s machinations against an 
unappreciative world, embellished as it 
is with half a dozen other characters 
rich in a joint tenderness and jocosity, 
is one of the season’s few treasures, 
and a further lift to the eminence of 
the finely adventurous Group Theater. 
The majority of the reviewers, while 
praising the play, complained bitterly 
that they couldn’t discern any clear 
meaning in it. Which struck some of 
the rest of us like complaining bitterly 
over the absence of any clear meaning 
in Brahms’ solo scherzo in E flat minor, 
the Black Forest in the early morning 
sunlight, a good hamburger with onions, 
or human life itself. 
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FOR SALE 
1938 


ONLY $10 





What does the future hold? No man 


can answer. But the man best able 
to gauge the shape of things to come, 
understands first of all the meaning 
of things that have happened. 

Events in Europe, Asia and in 
America made 1938 the most por- 
tentous year since 1918. THE BRI- 
TANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR 
(now in itssecond successful edition) 
chronicles and interprets those events 
with authority and great clarity. 

All fields of human endeavor — 
politics, science, art, literature, re- 
ligion are examined by Britannica 
experts and presented in the graphic 
Britannica style. 

A big, new, exciting volume, size 
844 x 11% inches, 768 pages, 1200 
articles, 500 pictures, over 500 
eminent contributors — indexed — 
full of facts and figures — more than 
a year-book—an indispensable book 
of reference for any one who hopes 
to understand his time. 

A major publishing success last 
year — destined to be even more 
popular this year — a way to bring 
your Encyclopaedia, and yourself, 
up to date. AND THE PRICE IS ONLY 
10 poLLars. Get your copy now. 
Write to Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


Encyclopaed ia 


Britannica 
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Magnificent mountains—the highest 
in Eastern America. The Great Smoky 
Mountain National Park visited by 
nearly a million people each year—Sce- 
nic highways of breath-taking beauty. 












Miles of white sand beaches —all the 
sea-side sports and recreations. Superb 
deep sea and inlet fishing. A romantic 
coastal country steeped in earliest 
Colonial history. 














Every variety of good 
golf. Sea-side 
courses. Courses laid 
out amid majestic 
mountains. Nearly 
100 in all. Many de- 
signed by Donald 


Rainbow and speck- 
led trout, black bass 
and muskellunge. 
The fishing is always 
good in North Caro- 
lina. Mail the coupon 
today. 
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avoided. After ten ballots had failed to 
yield the twelve votes necessary for a se- 
lection, the fifteen critics gave up—the 
first time in the Circle’s four-year history 
that it has failed to choose a recipient of 
the silver plaque awarded at the critics’ 
annual dinner. Issuing a statement that 
this meant no reflection on the merits of 
the plays considered, the Circle revealed 
how four plays were stalemated on the 
last ballot (with the names of the review- 
ers who voted for them) : 

Lillian Hellman’s “The Little Foxes”: 
Ruth Woodbury Sedgwick, Stage Maga- 
zine; Kelcey Allen, Women’s Wear Daily; 
John Anderson, The Journal and Ameri- 
can; Robert Benchley, The New Yorker; 
Arthur Pollock, The Brooklyn Daily Ea- 
gle; John W. Gassner, The Forum. Robert 
E. Sherwood’s “Abe Lincoln in Illinois”: 
Brooks Atkinson, The New York Times; 
Burns Mantle, The Daily News; Richard 
Watts, The Herald Tribune; Sidney B. 


Whipple, The World-Telegram; Walter 
Winchell, The Daily Mirror. Clifford 
Odets’ “Rocket to the Moon”: Richard 


Lockridge, The Sun; Joseph Wood Krutch, 
The Nation. William Saroyan’s “My 
Heart’s in the Highlands”: John Mason 
Brown, The Post; George Jean Nathan 
(president of the Circle), NEwsweek. 

On the first ballot, “The White Steed,” 
by Paul Vincent Carroll—winner of a sim- 
ilar honorary citation last year with his 
“Shadow and Substance”’—was_ unani- 
mously chosen the best play by a foreign 
author. 





$156,000,000 Show: 
Eleven Gates Ready to Swing 


at the N. Y. World’s Fair 


An army of 12,000 men descended this 
week on what used to be the mosquito- 
breeding flats of the Flushing Meadows on 
Long Island, to put the last touches on 
their $156,000,000 masterpiece. Fondly 
they manicured 1,21614% acres of new blue- 
grass and flowers with brush and broom, 
looking forward to 11 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of Apr. 30. At that hour, eleven gates 
were scheduled to swing wide to welcome 
the universe to the New York World’s Fair 
1939.* 

President Roosevelt and Gov. Herbert 
H. Lehman of New York had agreed to 
address the opening-day throngs. Denys 
Wortman, New York World-Telegram car- 
toonist chosen to represent George Wash- 
ington because of a striking physical re- 
semblance, had concluded a 250-mile 
horseback, stagecoach, and bus junket 
from Mount Vernon and planned to be on 
hand to see Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia 
unveil a 65-foot statue of Washington on 





*A $4,000 fire this week in the fair’s glass 
center was not expected to cause any hitch in 
the grand opening. 





the 150th anniversary of his inauguration. 
Then, after a day of parades, concerts, 
and rubbernecking, a blazing climax was 
billed: lighting up of the spectacle with 
cosmic-ray impulses, tapped by delicate 
apparatus under the supervision of Prof. 
Albert Einstein, throwing the switch. 


Spectacle 

“The World of Tomorrow Built With 
the Tools of Today” is a picture of gran- 
deur. Its exhibition buildings range from 
the 299,439 square-foot General Motors 
building to the 9,928 square-foot House of 
Jewels. In between is every variety of edu- 
cational and lavish entertainment device. 
Arranged like the rim and spokes of a 
wheel turning on the “hub” of the famous 
700-foot Trylon and 200-foot, 4,200,000- 
pound Perisphere, the 200 buildings are 
tinted in graduated prismatic hues ranging 
from white through gold and burgundy to 
ultramarine. 

One of the featured spectacles is the dis- 
play at the Lagoon of the Nations, where 
amplified organ strains will be “syn- 
chronized” with 1,400 leaping fountains of 
water, colored floodlights, and roaring gas 
jets. The water will rise and fall, the gas 
flames will brighten and dim in time to the 
fortissimo and pianissimo of majestic scores 
written especially for the fair. 

Among the novelty features will be a 
5-acre Town of Tomorrow, a $500,000 fire- 
works display twice nightly, a parachute 
tower, a City of Midgets, a $1,000,000 
Children’s World, the Perisphere’s Magic 
Carpet (a suspended escalator designed to 
whirl sight-seers through a six-minute dis- 
play of the “Democracity” inside the great 
ball) , bullfights, and Elektro, a robot who 
smokes cigarettes (NEWSWEEK, Apr. 24). 

Planned four years ago by civic-spirited 
New Yorkers who wanted to drag the city 
out of its “psychological doldrums,” the 
fair was built in two years. In its six- 
month 1939 season, the promoters devout- 
ly hope, $40,000,000 worth of curiosity 
will trickle through the turnstiles in 75- 
cent general admission fees and con- 
cessions. That sum would pay the city for 
rental of the site ($2,000,000) and the 
building of a special city subway spur 
($1,200,000) and would retire all out- 
standing obligations (mostly good-will 
bonds held by banks) . Since the rest of the 
fair financing ($116,000,000) was supplied 
by public and private exhibitors, every- 
thing above $40,000,000 would be gravy— 
but gravy for charity since the fair is a 
nonprofit organization. 

Assuming the fair does not run beyond 
its allotted time (fairs generally do), it 
will be razed in November. Only two 
buildings of the 200—the New York City 
building and the Amphitheater—will be 
left standing on the marsh that required 
more than $26,000,000 to drain and grade. 
Park Commissioner Robert Moses will 
turn the site into a gigantic city park 
worth an estimated $100,000,000 in real- 
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Newsweek color photo by Pat Terry 


The Trylon and Perisphere, theme center of the big show 
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Color Is King at the ‘World of Tomorrow’ 
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Newsweek color photos by Pat Terry 


A detail of the facade of the Food Building The shimmering tower of the Glass Building 
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Hall of Fashion sculpture The Administration Building, nerve center of the Fair 
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estate values and improvements which will 
include 60 miles of paved roads, 31 miles 
of walks shaded by 10,000 trees, and 72 


tennis courts. 


Showman 

The fattest finger in this immense pie 
belongs to Grover Whalen (see cover), 
who established a reputation as the na- 
tion’s No. 1 Greeter when he did the job 
for Major James J. Walker of New York. 
Victim of a newspaper legend which sought 
to tab the genial extrovert as a “stuffed 
shirt,” Whalen has proved himself a super- 
salesman and diplomat. By a series of 
negotiations abroad, he induced every big 
nation in the world to contribute an ex- 
hibit to his fair. Only China and Germany 
eventually backed out—the first because 
it was engaged in a death grapple with 
Japan, the second because it was rumored 
that fair officials themselves secretly feared 
a Nazi exhibit might cause an international 
incident. Even Spain’s exhibit will proba- 
bly be finished by Franco, and the wiped- 
out Czecho-Slovakia completed its pavilion 
with funds already in America. 

Thanks to Whalen’s diplomacy, 33 
states and Puerto Rico, added to the 
foreign nations participating, make the 
New York World’s Fair representative of 
more than 90 per cent of the world’s 
population. More than 60,000,000 visitors 
—500,000 of them from abroad—are ex- 
pected to make up an average daily gate 
of 250,000. Manhattan merchants, hotel- 
keepers, and restaurateurs expect a golden 
stream of between $1,000,000,000 and 
$1,500,000,000 to flow into their coffers. 

Such an orgy of selling, supervising and 
statisticking—complicated at every whip- 
stitch by opportunist labor strikes—last 
week proved too much even for Whalen. 
He took to bed with a case of “utter ex- 
haustion,” but his physician said he would 
be about on opening day. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


For Love or Money (Universal): The 
flippant and consistently enlivening ad- 
ventures of a college graduate (Robert 
Kent) who becomes involved with a big- 
time gambler, small-time gun-men, an ec- 
centric millionaire, and a girl who spends 
most of someone else’s $50,000 in an after- 
noon’s shopping. June Lang, Edward 
Brophy, Etienne Girardot, Richard Lane. 


Streets or New York (Monogram): 
This is an unpretentious drama of the 
slums, with the hokum implicit in its sim- 
ple story handled with considerable re- 
straint. Jackie Cooper gives an appealing 
performance as a newsboy who studies law 
at night and ‘manages to raise himself 
above his environment despite a worthless 
father and a racketeer brother. Dick Pur- 
cell, George Irving, Martin Spellman, 
George Cleveland. 
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MAN-MADE 
LIGHTNING 


-and the 
“HOUSE OF MAGIC” 


In the G-E building at the NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR, ten 
million volts of man-made lightning crash and thunder—thou- 
sands see for the first time the modern marvel of television— 
trace, in the great mural by Rockwell Kent, mankind’s upward 
struggle—see dramatized, in the “House of Magic,” the most 
recent achievements of G-E research. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S Treasure Island has been painted with 
light by General Electric. Here, the new G-E short-wave radio 
station W6XBE carries news of the Fair to distant lands. In the 
G-E exhibit, the Magic Kitchen tells of new standards of living 
—the “House of Magic” reveals new wonders of science. 


E INVITE you to see these and the other features of the 

G-E exhibits at the Fairs, not only because they are en- 
tertaining and spectacular, but because they reveal the secret of 
America’s progress. They show how American industry, by 
developing new products, improving them, and learning to 
make them inexpensive, has made it possible for millions of 
people to have more of the good things of life. In this process 
of creating MORE GOODS FOR MORE PEOPLE AT LESS CosT, which 
has made the American living standard the highest in the 
world, G-E scientists, engineers, and workmen have played an 
important part. Visit the G-E exhibits and see for yourself this 
work of General Electric research, which today is building 
even higher living standards for the people of America. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one 
hundred dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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BUSINESS: LABOR: AGRICULTURE 





Minnesota and Wisconsin Swing 


to the Right With Labor Curbs 


Pioneer Radical States 
Follow in the Wake of Oregon; 
Other Legislatures Acting 


Long before the New Deal made Ameri- 
can citizens conscious of Left and Right 
politics, Minnesota and Wisconsin were 
strongholds of reform. The Farmer-Labor 
party in the one and the La Follette Pro- 
gressives in the other, following in the 
footsteps of last century’s Populists, drew 
farmers and workingmen together behind 
railway rate laws, civil service, and the 
Granger laws. Last week that tradition of 
radicalism went into almost total eclipse 
as the legislatures of both states enacted 
conservative labor laws. 

Wisconsin scrapped its Little Wagner 
Act—patterned after the National Labor 
Relations Act—and substituted legislation 
to: (1) prohibit strikes in dairies and 
other plants processing agricultural pro- 
ducts unless ten days’ notice is given; (2) 
define a legal labor dispute as one involv- 
ing a majority of employes, and (3) out- 
law picketing except in legal strikes. The 
bill was sent to Gov. Julius P. Heil, Re- 
publican who succeeded Phil La Follette, 
for signature. 

The Minnesota Legislature passed and 
its Republican Governor, Harold E. 
Stassen, signed a law that would: (1) ban 
sit-downs; (2) outlaw any interference 
with transportation; (3) prohibit picketing 
that would blockade entrances of build- 
ings; (4) give a state labor conciliator 
power to force employe-employer confer- 
ences; (5) outlaw black-listing and spying. 

These two Midwestern farming states 
followed the trend started when Oregon 
voters initiated drastic anti-picketing legis- 
lation last fall. A Newsweek survey in- 
dicates that this type of labor legislation, 
rather than model wage-hour laws and 
Little Wagner Acts (five of which were 
enacted in 1937) supported by organized 
labor, will predominate in the 22 state 
legislatures still in session. Twenty-one 
assemblies have adjourned without taking 
any action on labor laws outside of ad- 
justing their unemployment compensation 
acts. Only Montana’s legislators passed a 
wage-hour act before adjournment—but 
they, too, shied away from enactment of 
anything suggesting the controversial labor 
relations act. 

Even in California, where the pro-New 
Deal Administration of Gov. Cuthbert L. 


International 


Governor Heil, Wisconsin 


Olson is pledged to enact labor laws (in- 
cluding a bill limiting the hours’ of do- 
mestics) , the legislature has bogged down 
in arguments backed by the militant As- 
sociated Farmers. Since the death of Gov. 
Frank D. Fitzgerald of Michigan, his 
state’s labor legislation program has been 
altered somewhat by labor opposition, but 
as it now stands it would still require 30 
days’ notice of a strike against a public 
service or institution. 

While the states took the leadership in 
action to curb labor, in Washington the 
Senate Education and Labor Committee 
continued to listen to pros and cons of 
amending the Wagner Act. Sen. Edward 
R. Burke, Nebraska Democrat and chief 
proponent of “equalizing” the law, urged 
adoption of the amendments he introduced 
two months ago (Newsweek, Feb. 20). 
He charged the act increased rather than 
decreased labor trouble. Sen. Rufus C. 
Holman, Oregon Republican, advocated an 
amendment that would separate investi- 
gating and prosecuting activities of the 
National Labor Relations Board from its 
quasijudicial functions. Rep. Clare E. Hoff- 
man, Michigan Republican, called for re- 
peal of the entire act and reenactment of 
only its unobjectionable portions. 

In defense of the act (the NLRB is 
agreeable only to procedural changes) , J. 
Warren Madden, board chairman, accused 
Senator Burke and others advocating 
similar broad changes of a desire to 





emasculate the law. The only reason the 
American Federation of Labor also Wants 
the act changed (and a new board), a. 
cording to Madden, is that the NLRB 
accorded the C.1.O. “the rights of bellige;. 
ents” instead of ignoring the John L. Lewis 
organization when it began to come ty 
the front. 





Significance 


At the root of the Minnesota and Wig. 
consin labor restrictions, as in Oregon, js 
the clash of interests between farmers and 
industrial workers. These classes were able 
to vote together on railroad and othe; 
legislation affecting one or the other, by 
the threat of unions to organize farm 
workers and the employes of processing 
plants has changed all that. 7 

The dissolution of the partnership be. 
tween farm and factory is traceable in 
Wisconsin to a strike a year ago at the 
Richland Cooperative Creamery Co. at 
Richland Center, in which A.F.L. team- 
sters demanded a 44-hour week and $150 
a month—shorter hours and more pay 
than the farmers who operated the cream- 
ery and their dairy farms enjoyed. The 
Wisconsin Council of Agriculture then de- 
clared war on the state’s liberal labor 
laws in the name of 80,000 farmers (News- 
WEEK, Aug. 22, 1938). Last week’s labor 
law revision is the result. 

Labor and the New Deal still are hope- 
ful of convincing the farmer that his in- 
terest lies with the unions, but as the 
organization of labor progresses the fun- 
damental conflict between the two b- 
comes more intense. In demanding laws 
the farmer is using his only weapon against 





Wide World 
Governor Stassen, Minnesota 
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) the eventuality of organized farm hands, the plan. The entire proceedings would 
q E organized truckers, organized harvesters, have to be completed within a year from 
and organized “patna — the at the filing of the petition. 
ne and perishable nature of most farm a 
oe ae the farmer much more Significance 
on the vulnerable to organization than most em- The Chandler Bill seeks to eliminate the 
) ae ployers. expense and delay of receivership or trus- : 
NLRB ante teeship when a railroad is not in need of ‘4 
Sen radical Tm pr perm In — ansqpir it ~S 
~_ was considered of minor importance when bs 
ea Labor Notes it was introduced several months ago. . ” 
: Under a closed-shop union agreement, However, now that passage of comprehen- 5 
the employer may hire only union members _ sive measures for the relief of the carriers 
and must fire employes who drop out of _ is uncertain, this may be their main hope 
| Wis. [ag the union. The International Longshore- at the current session. Enactment isn’t 
me i men’s Association (A.F.L.) had such a con- certain yet, since Sen. Burton K. Wheeler 
a Fi tract with the United Fruit Co. in Phila- of Montana and Assistant Secretary of 
e able delphia. Because the contract was verbal, State A. A. Berle Jr. (New Deal expert on 
other not written, the International Longshore- corporation finance) are said to oppose 
, but men and W arehousemen’s Union (C.1.0.) _ the bill as offering a stopgap that would 
farm questioned its validity back in 1937 and merely postpone the day of reckoning for 
essing started recruiting members. In the unrest many roads. 
' that followed, thirteen banana handlers 
D be- were fired for joining the C.L.O. This, the ; : 
iy ip CLO. claimed in charges to the NLRB, Latin America 


amounted to discrimination. Last week 


end the NLRB disagreed with the C.L.0., U.S. Firms Have Good Chance 
upheld the A.F.L.’s verbal agreement, and 


t the 
O. at 





team- ‘ - om e 
pons ruled that the thirteen banana handlers to Win Brazilian Rail Contract 
yon could stay fired. 
2 ; , i G i f f 
eam- € Deportation proceedings against Harry ane az ac gy ets gente 
The R. Bridges, Australian-born leader of West ne aa —— ht lose thei eng tower 
n de- Coast C.I.0. longshoremen, were ordered aa t tie Fas t a come cr 
labor rescheduled last week by Secretary of cpa Thi a “tee - vb, a xamerirdl 
EWS- Labor Frances Perkins. The case, in which sobbl; wth ih “Chin - oe aa 
labor Bridges is charged with holding member- ag sine de, a nce may fears nat d 
“ty : Nazis were busily “penetrating” our south- AY TREES that do not grow 
ship in the Communist party and thus aan: diated -& in their natural forest en- 
lope- inferentially advocating overthrow of the h e' “4 me ll vironment need food as well as 
$ in- United States Government, was side- che ctusten wgedng ame bs Ae water. But trees must be fed at 
the sadhed wha eae ies Picaih mies, hopeless, but that concerning Brazil the right time, with the right kind 
fun- iden ‘ that of Joseph G. Strecker, a former started looking up lest year, when Nasi- D pt “ye coca 
“a -eceienhearss le aiae Be ‘ _ Brazilian relations cooled and American avey Aree Experts know exactly 
Communist. When the court last week "he h hat the G how to do this. They use famed 
laws ruled Strecker was not deportable simply CORCeTDS Degan oe eS ee Davey Tree Food*, a scientifically 
ninet tees tes fel ees ie a Glee had been eliminated from that important balanced ration prepared espe- 
ce “ market. Their hopes seemed justified in cially for shade trees—apply it 


quickly, effectively, with modern 
power-driven equipment. 


Now is an excellent time to have 


(Newsweek, Apr. 24) , the way was opened 


for a new start on the Bridges case. July when Brazil opened negotiations with 


the big American exporters for a huge 




















locomotive and freight car order. Davey men feed your valuable 

. 3 Nothing came of this dickering, but the trees. Write your nearest Davey 

Railroad Aid Hull-Aranha agreement (Newsweek, Mar. Branch Office. Locations in 50 
20), which granted huge loans to Brazil, cities. Free tree inspection. 

In 1933, Congress amended the Federal started reports that the order would be a IMPORTANT 
Bankruptcy Act by adding Section 77 to forthcoming soon. And last week, Brazil poate bonne ees 
facilitate the rehabilitation of insolvent called for bids to be submitted May 15 on vigor to resist theiz many petural enemies. 
railroads. Thereafter scores of Class I car- 25 locomotives and 1,000 freight cars for sasuiins qin te aaidaton, cond ton totak 
ners (one-third of the nation’s 238,500 the state-owned Central Railway. pox cee teh RL Ed 
mileage) went into reorganization—and A few days later, a report prepared for ap ak appeal mer age 
not one has yet come out. Secretary of Commerce Hopkins indicated arama shetee Aeneid ee : 

Last week the House of Representatives that domestic concerns might capture oth- DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 
passed and sent to the Senate a bill to en- er Latin-American business as well as the 120 City Bank Bldg. + Kent, Obio 
able railroads in temporary financial diffi- Brazilian. Citing the dire shortage of roll- MARTIN L. DAVEY, President 
culty to postpone their obligations and ing stock on the German State Railways Lightning Large Tree 
pull through without entering the tricky —the lines have a four-year program call- Protection Moving 
currents of bankruptcy. Sponsored by Rep. _ ing for 6,000 locomotives, 10,000 passenger Sp yaytag Cabling 
Walter Chandler of Tennessee, the mea- cars, and 112,000 freight cars—the docu- Pruning Bracing 
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sure would enable a carrier, with the In- ment asserted that the Nazi factories, also 
terstate Commerce Commission’s approval, busy with armaments, might be unable to 
to petition a Federal court to alter its fill foreign orders. Specifically, it doubted 
capital structure or extend a maturing _ their ability to deliver the 64 Diesel switch : 
. . : 2 . V : 46- 
urd debt, provided 75 per cent of all creditors engines, 900 freight and 30 sleeping cars JO be ae ; 4 Ps ri 1923 
and 60 per cent of each class agreed to involved in the Argentine barter deal com- ae re 
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pleted late in March (the Germans were 
to take 100,000 metric tons of wheat and 
8,000 tons of wool for the train equip- 
ment). 
Significance 

American manufacturers stand a good 
chance of getting the Brazilian order be- 
cause (1) they can offer prompter de- 
liveries, for their competitors—German, 
Belgian and British—-are busy with arms 
work; (2) with the assistance of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, which may underwrite 
the deal, they can give liberal credit terms; 
(3) a purchase in America involves no 
complicated barter or exchange arrange- 
ments. And, incidentally, it would be the 
largest single foreign sale booked by Amer- 
ican manufacturers since before 1929—we 
exported only 63 steam locomotives and 
1,011 freight cars to all countries in 1938. 

As for the Germans, no one doubts that 
they need rolling stock first of all at home. 
Around the first of the year they restricted 
traffic considerably, cutting down on the 
“Strength Through Joy” excursions of 
German workers as one measure. But de- 
spite that, the Nazis may tighten their 
belts, make their old cars do, and continue 
competing for foreign business. An indi- 
cator: the great Skoda Works, taken over 
in Czecho-Slovakia, is bidding on the 
Brazilian order. 








Money Powers 
Extension Put Through House 


as Democrats Shun Coalition 


With the members’ minds more on base- 
ball than on billions, the House last Friday 
passed a bill extending important emer- 
gency monetary powers of the Administra- 
tion that expire on June 30. Republican 
speeches and amendments in opposition 
were boisterously smothered in the rush to 
get out to Griffith Stadium, where Vice 
President Garner threw out the first ball 
in the Washington big-league opener. 

Specifically, the extension would con- 
tinue until June 30, 1941, (1) the Presi- 
dent’s power to alter the gold content of 
the dollar between 50 and 60 per cent of its 
pre-1933 value (in 1934 he reduced it to 
59.06 per cent of the old value); (2) power 
to operate the $2,000,000,000 stabilization 
fund for the protection of the dollar in for- 


‘silver 


had on the floor declared that authoriza- 
tion for the President to put an estimated 
$9,500,000,000 into circulation (if he used 
all his emergency powers) gave him “more 
power than a dictator with a million men.” 

Meanwhile, a Senate committee was 
hearing arguments over the silver-purchase 
program. Herbert M. Bratter, economist, 
testified that the Treasury’s purchases of 
amounting to some $17,700,000 
monthly were for the benefit of an industry 
“surprisingly unimportant even in the very 
Western states which produce the metal.” 
He said that in 1935 “the production of 
grape jelly was as important as subsidized 
silver.” And Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man Marriner S. Eccles, from the silver 
state of Utah, proposed a drastic revision 
of the program whereby the Treasury 
would cease buying foreign silver, place an 
embargo on foreign imports, and absorb all 
domestic silver production not consumed 
by industry at about 50 cents an ounce. 
(Domestic producers now get 64.64 cents 
and are agitating for more.) 





Significance 

House Democrats refused to join the 
monetary “coalition” since most of them 
felt the President should retain his “emer- 
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gency” powers because of the grave inter. 
national situation. Whether conservatiye 
Democratic senators would reason the 
same way remained in doubt. Although 
opposition to the silver-purchase program 
continues to mount, the fundamental cop. 
sideration in the matter remains the same: 
the nine silver-producing states can gener. 
ally muster almost one-third of the votes 
in the Senate and, aided by general infla. 
tionists, are comparably potent in the 
House. 


The Coal Tie-up 


Since Apr. 1, when 320,000 soft-coal 
miners in the Appalachian area dropped 
their tools in the “no contract, no work” 
tradition, John L. Lewis’ strategy has 
been to sit tight in his demand for a closed 
shop and elimination of strike penalties, 
Last week the C.1.0. chief changed his 
tactics by ordering the 125,000 miners still 
working outside the Appalachian area to 
quit May 4, thus bringing additional pres- 
sure on the mine operators and the public. 

Shutdown of these mines, which normal- 
ly produce 30 per cent of America’s coal 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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eign exchange markets (NEWSWEEK, Mar. 
13), and (3) powers relating to silver. 
House Republicans, who three days 
previously had announced a comprehen- 
sive monetary reform program, had hoped 
to gain the support of conservative Dem- 
ocrats in this first major test of their ef- 
forts to bring back to Congress the con- 
trols over money handed the President in 
the hectic early days of the New Deal. But 
only four Democrats lined up with them, 
although one, Rep. Martin Dies of Texas, 


Acme 
Bovine Bargain: When Thomas M. Haas of San José, Calif., two 
years ago paid $80 for Johanna Hester Prilly, shown with her handler, 
Maz Dallwitz, he thought he was getting just another registered Holstein- 
Friesian cow. Instead he got a world beater, for she has just shattered 
every milk-production record. Last year she produced 41,414 pounds 
(about 5,200 gallons) worth $2,070.70 at 5 cents a pound retail (the aver- 
age farm price is 1.76 cents). This is enough to supply 55 average Amer'- 
cans with milk, ice cream, butter, and cheese for a year. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





It Was Minneapolis, not Milwaukee 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Everyone has heard some version 
of the story about the fellow who, upor 
greeting a friend with the claim that he 
had loaned him $2 in Milwaukee five 
vears ago, got the reply that it was ten, 
not five years ago; that it was in 
Minneapolis, not Milwaukee; that it 
was $5, not $2; and that he had bor- 
rowed, not loaned it. The argument 
used successfully in the House to extend 
the President’s power to devalue the 
dollar (see page 52) is an almost per- 
fect economic equivalent of that old 
vaudeville stand-by. 

The argument was that the power 
must be continued because it may be 
needed to protect our price level and 
monetary system in case of a European 
war. On the surface, it may be admitted, 
that sounds like a pretty good reason. 
The trouble with it is that in case of 
war the power would be a handicap, 
not a help; secondly, the only countries 
which could undermine our monetary 
system would be our friends, not our 
enemies; thirdly, to protect our cur- 
rency we would need to increase the 
gold content of the dollar, not decrease 
it; and finally, our price level would 
tend to go up, not down. To show that 
all of this is true is a simple task. Con- 
sider the points in order. 

1—Under the law the President has 
the power to devalue the dollar by only 
9 per cent and to increase it by only 
1 per cent. That is, the law when passed 
in January 1934 gave the President au- 
thority to reduce the content of the 
dollar by not less than 40 per cent and 
by not more than 50 per cent. He actu- 
ally devalued it by 40.94 per cent, or 
to 59.06 per cent of its former value. In 
consequence, as the law now stands, 
should any nation engage in currency 
warfare with us it would only need to 
devalue its currency by something more 
than 9 per cent and we would be licked 
unless Congress took further action. 
Obviously, therefore, continuation of 
the present power gives us no real pro- 
tection in a currency war. By its re- 
maining on the books, however, it does 
continue to be a deterrent to business 
confidence. 

2—The only countries that could 
possibly hurt us in a currency war are 
England and France. They are the only 
two major nations which we now meet 
in world markets on a straight currency- 


price basis. Germany uses a barter sys- 
tem—the direct swapping of goods for 
goods—and under that method the 
value of her monetary unit in world 
markets is unimportant. Our problem of 
competing with her, therefore, is not a 
matter of currency juggling. Since in 
case of war we would be with the 
democracies, at least sympathetically if 
not actually, the only ones who could 
effectively undercut our money would 
be our allies, not our opponents. 

38—During the past year our holding 
of gold has increased by 234 billion dol- 
lars. Currently it is coming in at a rate 
of between 150 and 200 million dollars a 
week. Most of this is the result of the 
fear of war. Should war break out the 
flow would tend to increase unless for- 
eign governments prohibited such a 
transfer of capital. In any event there 
would not be a flow from the United 
States to Europe. 

Should the dollar be further devalued 
in these circumstances it would merely 
complicate the problem. The lower the 
value of our currency in terms of a for- 
eign money the more the inclination to 
transfer funds here, for the simple rea- 
son that the foreigner can get more dol- 
lars for any given amount of his own 
money. If we wanted to check the del- 
uge of funds to this country, therefore, 
we would increase the value of our cur- 
rency—that is, increase its gold content, 
not reduce it. 

4—That a war would tend to raise 
rather than lower our commodity prices 
is too obvious to need comment. The 
countries directly involved in the con- 
flict would be devoting all their energies 
to that with the result that they would 
be able to produce less for sale in world 
markets. Everyone would be trying to 
buy here. Under such conditions our 
problem would more likely be one of 
trying to keep prices within reasonable 
limits than one of finding artificial 
means to keep them from falling. 


Au of which may be interesting, 
but the fact remains that the argument 
was successful in getting the bill 
through the House, and it will be used 
in the Senate. Such is the basis on which 
our monetary policy is determined. 
What a country this is! We’ve had six 
years of this kind of nonsense and 
financially we still are by all odds the 
strongest nation in the world. 
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What’s your idea of a perfect vaca- 
tion? Here’s the answer —all in one 
beautiful booklet. Because Maine offers 
you rest or sport... on wooded moun- 
tains or rock-bound seacoast. Hiking, 
camping, fishing, tennis, golf, every- 
thing your heart desires! 

You can swim and boat in salt water 
or fresh. Enjoy the incomparable Maine 
food. Live in the midst of Maine hos- 
pitality at famous hotels, modest inns 
or comfortable tourist houses. Write 
for the free illustrated booklet that tells 
where to go and what to do in Maine. 
Mail the coupon. 


* See the Maine Exhibit at the Ne-> 
York World’s Fair. . . . Then see 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
requirements, would bring the nation face 
to face with acute coal famine before the 
end of May. Domestic coal users already 
are beginning to feel the pinch, but most 
industrial concerns, railroads, and public 
institutions held a 20- to 40-day supply at 
the week end. 

President Roosevelt considered calling 
both sides in the coal controversy to the 
White House to discuss peace if Dr. 
John R. Steelman, conciliation division 
chief, and James F. Dewey, his assistant, 
made no progress in the New York nego- 
tiations. 


§{ Complicating the fuel situation was an- 
other closed-shop strike called by the Na- 
tional Maritime Union against tankers 
operated by Standard Oil, Socony-Vacuum, 
Tidewater, and the C. D. Mallory Co. 





Strawberry War 
Louisiana Union Sues Chains; 
Rival Brands Move ‘Political’ 


Most of the strawberry growers in 
Louisiana belong to one of two rival or- 
ganizations: the Louisiana Farmers Pro- 
tective Union and the Louisiana Growers 
and Shippers Cooperative Union (News- 
WEEK, Mar. 27). The L.G.S.C.U., claim- 
ing to represent 60 per cent of the farmers, 
is friendly to the chain stores, which pro- 
vide an outlet for about 25 per cent of 
the crop. The L.F.P.U., on the other hand, 
attacks the chains, charging they use 
strawberries as “loss leaders.” 

Last week the L.F.P.U. filed suit in the 
Federal District Court in Little Rock, 
Ark., against the three chain systems most 
active as purchasers in the Louisiana 
strawberry market: the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co., and Safeway Stores, Inc. Charging 
violation of the Robinson- Patman and 
Sherman Laws, the union contends that 
the defendants in 1937 and 1938 “cut 
prices below cost for the sole purpose of 
destroying competitors and_ eliminating 
competition in an attempt to create a 
monopoly.” It asks triple damages totaling 
$8,328,576. 

The chains denied using strawberries as 
loss leaders, insisting that where price cut- 
ting occurred it was started by super- 
markets. And Marion T. Fannaly, presi- 
dent of the L.G.S.C.U., called the rival 
group’s action “fantastic, political in pur- 
pose, and an indefensible bid for publicity.” 

The suit is unusual in that most mo- 
nopoly charges concern alleged attempts 
to raise, rather than lower, prices. Unusual, 
too, is a situation in which chain stores 
are attacked by a farmers’ group. Inas- 
much as food chains market 30 per cent of 
the nation’s agricultural output, most 
farmers’ organizations are friendly to those 


setups: the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and similar groups have strongly 
opposed the Patman Chain-Store Tax Bill. 

This cordial relationship has been ce- 
mented in recent years by the chain stores’ 
promotional campaigns to move surplus 
crops, including milk, eggs, potatoes, 
apples, peaches, and citrus fruits. 





America in 1960 


More than 500 industrial and civic lead- 
ers last week had a preview of how the 
usefulness of the automobile would be 
multiplied in the future. Seated in mov- 
ing chairs at the New York World’s Fair, 
they were carried one-third of a mile past 
a futurama portraying great superhigh- 





cree 





ways with lanes for high-speed and local 
traffic, multidecked bridges over broad 
valleys, and tunnels through mountains. 
Thousands of scale-model motorcars were 
shown speeding along the roads, se rving 
the miniature farms, cities, and industrial 
regions of tomorrow. 

Recorded voices, synchronized with the 
progress of each chair, explained the pass- 
ing scene during the journey, which was q 
main event in the dedication of the 7-acre 
General Motors Corp. Fair _ buildins. 
“Highways and Horizons.” Another he. 
ture was the depiction of a full-sized city 
street intersection tw enty years hence, 
with an elevated sidewalk for pedestrians 
and office buildings of the future rising 
four stories above spectators’ heads. 

That industry would lead in the rebuild. 








. General Motors’ idea of the express highways of tomorrow 
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ing of America was the prediction voiced 
by Alfred P. Sloan Jr., General Motors 
chairman, at a dinner marking the pre- 
view. He reviewed recent outstanding ac- 
complishments of industrial research as 
revealed by a survey the company con- 
ducted among 107 leading enterprises, and 
asserted: “We have only begun to expand 
our industrial frontiers.” 





Henderson to SEC 


As had been expected for some time, 
President Roosevelt on Monday appointed 
Leon Henderson, executive secretary of the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee, a member of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. The 43-year-old ex- 
economics professor, one of the most zeal- 
ous New -Dealers, served as chief of the 
planning division of the NRA and as aide 
to Harry L. Hopkins on the WPA before 
going to the TNEC. 

While SEC members elect their own 
chairman, Washington observers expect 
them—under White House urging—to pick 
Jerome Frank to fill the vacancy left by 
William O. Douglas’ appointment to the 
Supreme Court. If Frank retires this sum- 
mer to reenter private law practice, as has 
been reported, Henderson is slated to step 
up to the chairmanship. 

Since Wall Streeters had been well 
warned of the appointment, its formal an- 
nouncement was accepted with an air of 
resignation. Most brokers and_ bankers 
merely pointed out that Henderson had no 
business experience, in securities or any 
other line. Some liberal financiers, however, 
commented that his broad, nontechnical 
background might eventually prove bene- 
ficial. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Curb Head 


George P. Rea, Honolulu banker former- 
ly of Buffalo and New York City, was 
elected the first paid president of the New 
York Curb Exchange at a salary of $25,000 
a year. His was the only name presented 
to the governors by a special committee 
that has been canvassing the field since 
February. The 45-year-old war veteran has 
been a stock broker, bond expert, trust- 
company vice president, and banking con- 
sultant. In 1928 he organized the Buffalo 
Stock Exchange and was its first president. 
In 1931 he left Goldman, Sachs & Co. to 
head the Bishop National Bank of Honolulu. 


German Imports 

The 25 per cent penalty tariff imposed 
upon German imports (NEWSWEEK, Mar. 
27) brought customs inspectors their 
busiest period in a decade as importers 
rushed merchandise through to beat the 
Apr. 23 deadline. Eleven German vessels, 


six of them making special voyages, docked 
during the week at Atlantic ports. Despite 
the rush, however, customs officials refused 
to work overtime to assure the goods 
clearing in time . . . Because the penalty 
tariffs do not apply to barbed wire, the 
German Government is now trying to 
trade that product for Midwestern packers’ 
lard, the Reich Embassy announced in 
Washington. Earlier (Newsweek, Feb. 
27), the Nazis had wanted to exchange 
farm implements for lard. 


Business Notes 

Rochester, N.Y., will be the first of six 
cities in which the new stamp plan (News- 
WEEK, Mar. 27) for distributing farm 
surpluses to those on relief will be tried, 
according to the Department of Agricul- 
ture ... The price of electrolytic copper 
declined to 10 cents a pound, which com- 
pares with 1114 cents a few weeks ago... 
The Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee sent questionnaires to 40 oil com- 
panies in preparation for its petroleum 
probe (Newsweek, Apr. 17), and the 
Department of Justice announced it was 
investigating outdoor advertising com- 
panies in the West Coast area . . . Henry 
Ford and his son Edsel have rented a 
25-room house on Manhasset Bay, Long 
Island, for the summer. It is only a short 
distance from the great Ford exhibit at the 
World’s Fair (Newsweek, Apr. 17). 


Electric Shaves by Barbers 


The Terminal Barber Shops, with 21 
branches in New York, this week began 
advertising a Schick electric shave for a 
quarter, the same price as for an ordinary 
scraping. And for an extra quarter custo- 
mers can receive instruction in the correct 
technique “to secure a perfect dry shave 
at home.” According to the company, it is 
the first chain of barbershops to offer such 
service. At present Terminal has one 
Schick Dry Shaver for every five barbers; 
if the idea proves popular, each man will 
be so equipped. The Terminal firm also 
plans to extend the innovation to its ten 
barbershops in Chicago, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Pittsburgh, and Baltimore. 


Trends 

Farmers’ income for March was esti- 
mated at $582,000,000 by the Department 
of Agriculture—a contraseasonal increase 
of 19.8 per cent over February. 


Automobile production was at the 
highest level for the year last week; Ward’s 
estimated assemblies at 90,280 units com- 
pared with 88,050 in the previous week and 
57,363 a year ago. 


Household washer shipments for the first 
quarter were 392,519 units—the industry’s 
biggest quarter since the third in 1937. 


Steel-ingot production this week was 
estimated at 48.6 per cent of capacity, 
down 2.3 from the previous week. 
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YOUR VACATION COPIES 


Lazy vacation days are just around 
the corner. But don’t let them fool 
you. For you'll enjoy receiving your 
copies of Newsweek promptly each 
week . . . even though cool sea 
breezes or mountain zephyrs are mak- 
ing world events seem far away. 
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notice) and make sure you don’t miss 
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F. D. Pratt, Cire. Mgr., Newsweek, 
1270 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Democracy in Vacuo 


Ll. seems to me that the current rage 
for discussing democracy along the Eastern 
seaboard would set better with the country 
at large if it concerned itself a little less 
with abstractions and a little more with 
the institutions without which democracy 
cannot exist. 

This thought went through my mind at 
a dinner given, a few weeks ago, to a Dis- 
tinguished Visitor from one of the Eastern 
European countries. The D.V. spoke at 
length of democracy and then sidled into a 
plea for American rescue of democracy in 
Europe. There was no hint anywhere in 
the course of his remarks that it is impos- 
sible to think straight about democracy 
without thinking of the specific institu- 
tions of a specific nation, no su; gestion 
that democracy without government is 
like water without a container—formless, 
evanescent, insubstantial. Nor did any 
of the breathless, warm-hearted American 
enthusiasts for American intervention in 
behalf of the European “democracies” who 
responded to the D.V.’s address utter any 
word about love of our own country or any 
of its specific institutions. 

There was nothing but talk of a vague 
internationalism, an abstract community 
of interests, a shared concern with the 
inchoate. If someone had risen and pro- 
posed a toast to the Congress or Supreme 
Court of the United States, there would 
have been a horrified silence. Presumably 
it would have been considered a gesture in 
excruciatingly poor taste, just as the dis- 
play of the American flag was evidently 
ruled out as a gaucherie by the Committee 
on Arrangements. Apparently these things 
are vulgarities in the expanding cosmos of 
our bellicose intellectual patriots. 

And as I looked at their shining faces, 
I reflected on how few of them were in 
evidence two years ago when an attempt 
was made in these United States to de- 
stroy, through Court-packing, the balance 
of power contemplated by the Constitu- 
tion. Apparently these friends of democ- 
racy are forgetting the institutions which 
have successfully preserved democracy in 
this country for a century and a half. 

American public opinion can hardly fail 
to evaluate with damning accuracy the ex- 
tent to which some of these lovers of the 
democracies are using democracy’s name to 
achieve something quite unlike the insti- 
tutional life we have known. Such preach- 
ments as those of Harold Laski, professor 
of political science in the University of 
London, quicken the process. Professor 


Laski, speaking recently in Madison, Wis., 
is reported by The New York Times to 
have said: 


Z “Now we must return to a collective pol- 


icy as a warning to the Fascist nations that 
if they keep on they must face the com- 
bined power of us all... 

“Should war be forced upon us and we 
see the old, ugly, imperialist aims domi- 
nating the rulers of the democracies, we of 
the Labor party and the working class 
everywhere see it as our duty to turn those 
wars into civil wars and remake those gov- 
ernments which disregard the working 
classes which are their foundations. We 
want socialism by peace but we will never 
accept imperialism by war.” 


I is possible that Professor Laski 
was misquoted. If not, as an American, 
I am proud of the tolerance that permits 
him to speak in this country. But I would 
be more proud if there were a few articu- 
late Americans who dared to answer this 
kind of thing and brave the inevitable 
sneering that they are “100 per cent Amer- 
icans,” nationalists, Fascists, weavers of 
crowns of thorns for the poor, lovers of 
Hitler and Mussolini, etcetera, etcetera. 

I don’t doubt that the cry of “selfish na- 
tionalism” would be raised against any 
American who spoke out thus today: 

“The effect of the war upon the United 
States will depend upon what American 
citizens say and do . . . The spirit of the 
nation in this critical matter will be de- 
termined largely by what individuals and 
society and those gathered in public meet- 
ings do and say, upon what newspapers 
and magazines contain, upon what minis- 
ters utter in their pulpits, and men pro- 
claim as their opinions on the street .. . 

“It will be easy to excite passion and 
difficult to allay it. Those responsible for ex- 
citing it will assume a heavy responsibility, 
responsibility for no less a thing than 
that the people of the United States, whose 
love of their country and whose loyalty to 
its government should unite them as Amer- 
icans all, bound in honor and affection to 
think first of her and her interests, may be 
divided in camps of hostile opinion, hot 
against each other, involved in the war 
itself in impulse and opinion if not in 
action ... 

“My thought is of America. I am speak- 
ing, I feel sure, the earnest wish and pur- 
pose of every thoughtful American that 
this great country of ours, which is, of 


’ course, the first in our thoughts and in our 


hearts, should show herself in this time of 
peculiar trial a nation fit beyond others to 
exhibit the fine poise of undisturbed judg. 
ment, the dignity of self-control, the eff- 
ciency of dispassionate action; a nation 
that neither sits in judgment upon others 
nor is disturbed in her own counsels and 
which keeps herself fit and free to do what 
is honest and disinterested and truly sery- 
iceable for the peace of the world .. . 

“Shall we not resolve to put upon our- 
selves the restraints which will bring to our 
people the happiness and the great and 
lasting influence for peace we covet for 
them?” 

These were the words of a President 
when the issue of European power politics 
was put to the trial of battle. They were 
addressed to Americans on Aug. 19, 1914. 

As applied to the present situation, they 
should not prevent Americans from pro- 
testing the internal horrors of Hitler’s in- 
tolerance. But they should prevent our 
meddling in the question of international 
adjustments of the map of Europe. There 
is a distinction here—a distinction we are 
being urged over and over again to forget. 
War threatens not because democracy has 
been attacked. There is no scintilla of evi- 
dence that Britain and France are con- 
cerned withthe defense of abstract democ- 
racy. War threatens because of a struggle 
over old territorial seizures. 

As that war threatens we should have 
held ourselves, as Wilson implored, as “the 
one people ready to play a part of impartial 
mediation and speak the counsels of peace 
and accommodation, not as a partisan, but 
as a friend.” Instead, we are found under- 
writing, by implication, international obli- 
gations which do not concern us and 
defending a status quo which for twenty 
years every reasonable man has known to 
be unwise, unjust and inevitably subject 
to revision. 


I believe that this country ought to 
do much more than it has done to care for 
those who are seeking asylum here from 
oppression abroad. I should like to see the 
bill before Congress that would authorize 
the admission of 20,000 refugee children 
become law as swiftly as possible. But the 
place to lavish our protective care, the 
place to give concrete demonstration of 
our love of humanity and democracy, the 
place to exhibit the “dignity of self-con- 
trol,” of self-restraint, of peaceable, dis- 
passionate action, should be within the 
Western Hemisphere. 
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No other car 
combines all these famous features: 


EXCLUSIVE VACUUM GEARSHIFT 


NEV AERO-STREAM STYLING, NEW 
BODIES BY FISHER 


NEW LONGER RIDING-BASE 
85-HORSEPOWER VALVE-IN-HEAD SIX 
PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 

NEW “OBSERVATION CAR” VISIBILITY 


PERFECTED KNEE-ACTION RIDING SYSTEM 
with Improved Shockproof Steering 
(Available on Master De Luxe models only) 


TIPTOE-MATIC CLUTCH 


Out-Accelerates...Out-Climbs 
and QUTSELLS the Field! 


More nimble in traffic . . . more powerful on the 





hills ... and the fastest-selling car in America! 





If you want to “go stepping”’ in a big way this spring and 
summer—and for many a month to come—here’s your 
*‘car-key”’ to the city and the entire country! 

You’ll lead the way in a Chevrolet—the biggest-selling 
car in America during seven out of the last eight years— 
and the liveliest of all low-priced cars! 

It’s faster on the getaway, it’s better on the hills, and 
more economical all the time, than other cars in its price 
range ... because it alone is powered with Chevrolet’s 
famous Valve-in-Head Engine, the master motor of the 
low-price field! 

It’s the best performer in the entire field of economy 
cars, and the only low-priced car combining all the beauty, 
comfort and safety advantages listed on this page. 

But riding beats reading, so please visit your Chevrolet 
dealer and sell yourself a new Chevrolet today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. General Motors Instalment Plan — conven- 
ient, economical monthly payments. A General Motors Value. 



















HAVO AME 


The only low-priced car combining “ALL THAT’S BEST AT LOWEST COST!” 
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Cartagena, oldest walled city in the Western Hemisphere 


@ 16 days, 8 ports, permitting visits to 15 cities. 
Sailings every Friday from New York. 


@ Luxurious Santa liners, especially built for tropical 
cruising. All outside rooms, each with private bath. 
Dining reoms on promenade decks with roll back 
domes. Outdoor tiled swimming pools. 


@ 51 and 58 day cruises to Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Chile; and ‘Round South America cruise tours. 


@ See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center or 10 
Hanover Square, New York; Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; 
New Orleans; Chicago; San Franciseo; Los Angeles; Seattle. Copy- 
right 1959 by Grace Line, Inc. 
legend 
CARIBBEAN CRUISES ems 
SOUTH AMERICAN CRUISES  unssmns 








